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Scientific American. 


A REMARKABLE CHEMICAL COMPOUND—NICKEL 
CARBON OXIDE. 

A most curious and interesting chemical compound, 
one which may yet be the basis of important industrial 
processes, is the newly discovered nickel carbon oxide. 
Ludwig Mond, F.R.8., while working upon nickel and 
investigating its remarkable power of dissociating car- 
bon monoxide into earbon and carbonic dioxide, acci- 
dentally produced the new compound. If nickel is 


=| heated in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide, it sepa- 


rates carbon, and if the hot mass of carbon and nickel 
is exposed to the air, it spontaneously takes fire. To 
avoid this result, Mond, in his laboratory work, very 
naturally cooled the carbon and nickel in a stream of 
carbonic oxide gas, and in order to avoid puisoning the 
air of the laboratory passed the gas into a Bunsen burn- 
er and lighted it. As the mass cooled, the flame be- 
came luminous, and grew brighter and brighter as the 
temperature fell. 

This very extraordinary phenomenon was investigat- 
ed. The gas before reaching the burner was passed 
through a glass tube which was heated, as in the well 
known Marsh test for arsenic. A bright mirror was de- 
posited on the tube and the flame lost its luminosity. 
Evidently the substance of the mirror was the agent in 
making the flame luminous. On analysis, it proved to 
be nickel of a high degree of purity. 

In short, a discovery was fairly stumbled upon, that 
the hard, difficultly expansible, iron-like metal, nickel, 
could be carried off at ordinary temperatures by car- 
bon monoxide gas, the metal and gas combining to 
form a volatile compound. 

By special care the substance was produced in quan- 
tity, and was condensed by cold into a liquid of high 
refracting power, expanding very much with heat, and 
very volatile. Its specific gravity is 13185. At 13° P. 
below 0 (—25° C.) it solidifies into needle-shaped crys- 
tals. It is quite explosive ; sudden changes of temper- 
ature or jarring, by scratching with a file the tube 
containing the pure vapor, determines its violent ex- 
plosion. Mixed with air, it explodes when a flame is 
applied to the mixture. Its formula is, Ni(CO),; one 
atom of nickel to four molecules of carbon monoxide, 
giving 34°28 per cent of nickel. 

The compound is decomposed by heat without ex- 
plosion, when the heat is properly applied. This was 


™9 | what took place in the first experiment with the Bun- 


sen burner. At 392° F. the metal separates, The en- 
tire percentage of carbonic oxide is liberated, and per- 


3 fectly pure coherent metallic nickel is produced. 


Ir. the above there are suggestions of the possibili- 
ties of this reaction. It now seems practicable to plate 
with nickel by this process. A heated body, whether 
a conductor or not, is rapidly coated with a fine coat- 
ing of nickel, if acted on by the newcompound, This 
suggests the plating of glass, china, and many other 
non-conductors, something which necessitated for- 
merly an initial coating with graphite, platinum, or 
some equivalent, to act as a conductor for the electric 
eurrent. Again, this nickel deposit may be made very 
thin, and may then be employed as a base for gold or 
silver plating on glass or china. 

When the possibilities of the process in the extrac- 
tion of nickel from its ores is considered, the subject as- 
sumes new importance. It is suggested that nickel 
may be separated by carbon monoxide gas, the metal 
may be separated by heat, and the same gas may 
be used over and over again until the ore is 
exhausted as if by a gaseous leaching process. The 
metallurgy of nickel has hitherto been anything but 
satisfactory. If it leads to the economical production 
of pure nickel, Mond’s discovery will have accomplished 
a great deal. 

The chemist sees in it a basis for the analytical sep- 
aration of nickel and cobalt. The method, if practic- 
able, would be a most elegant and neatone. Many sub- 


. 18888 | stances have been examined, but iron is the only one 


that forms an analogous compound, and this compound 
is obtained far less readily than is the nickel one. Its 
use in analysis seems quite feasible. 

In experimenting with it the highly poisonous nature 


13580 | of carbon monoxide gas should be kept in view. None 


should be allowed to escape into the room, and the 
nickel compound itself is highly poisonous if respired. 
| This suggests one other property which was investi- 
gated—its physiological action on the animal system. 
If injected into the veins, it lowers the temperature to 
a remarkable extent. The experiment was tried upon 
a rabbit; an extremely small dose produced a fall of 
temperature of over 20° F. 

For fuller accounts of this substance, Prof. Mond’s 
paper given in a recent SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
MENT (No. 823) should be consulted. Should the new 
compound realize but a small proportion of what it 
suggests, it will prove the most valuable of recent dis- 
coveries. 


MRS. MARIA LOUISA PIKE. 
Mrs. Maria Louisa Pike, wife of Col. Nicolas Pike, 


died at her residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 23. 





sa | She was a lady of many scientific accomplishments. 





ut| Born in England, and when seventeen years of age 
um accompanied her father, Hon. Benjamin Hadley, to 
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his station as British Commissioner to South Africa, 


acted as his secretary for a number of years, and em- 
ployed her leisure hours in acquiring knowledge of 
South African flora and kindred subjects, 

In 1870 she resided in the island of Mauritius, which 
is in the Indian Ocean, at least a thousand miles from 
the mainland. Col. Nicolas Pike, her future hus- 
band, was the United States Consul there, and was 
making a thorough study of the scientific features of 
the island. He gave special attention to the fish of 
the Indian Ocean, many new and valuable specimens 
of which he collected and sent to Prof. Agassiz for his 
museum at Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Pike, who had 
made great progress in the acquirement of scientific 
knowledge and also in the art of drawing from nature, 
assisted Col. Pike in classifying the more than eight 
hundred different species which he secured, and she 
also made drawings of them, which she colored to 
represent the wonderful hues peculiar to the fish of 
that locality. 

Mrs. Pike came to this country about seventeen 
years ago and here married Col. Pike. Since then she 
has written voluminously, contributing many interest- 
ing articles on various subjects to the ScrENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, American Agriculturist, American Gar- 
den, besides English and French journals. Her effect- 
iveness as a writer was greatly enhanced by her skill 
as an artist. Her illustrations were skillfully executed 
and aided greatly in elucidating the subject treated. 
Among many other works from her pencil, Mrs. Pike 
illustrated in colors various portions of a very complete 
collection of spiders which her husband made, and she 
also executed drawings with pen and ink of the snakes 
of the United States. This work required a vast 
amount of labor and patience. 

Mrs. Pike was a member of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and took special interest in the 
department of botany, where her wide experience and 
store of knowledge were of great service to her associ- 
ates. She was, however, an enthusiastic and painstak- 
ing student in many departments of science. 

The Pogonip Fog. 

The city of Carson, Nev., experienced the other even- 
ing the thickest and coldest pogonip fog “in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant,” says a writer in a recent 
issue of the Hvening Post. The pogonip fog is peculiar 
to elevated altitudes in the Nevada Sierras. It ascends 
from the valleys, and its chill embrace is so much feared 
by the Indians, who are predisposed to affections of 
the lungs, that they change their camp if apprised by 
the atmospheric conditions that the dreaded fog is ap- 
proaching. Mr. Ogden, a chemist of the Nevada Min- 
ing Bureau, furnishes this pleasing description of the 


pogonip : 

“In the White Pine Mountains, the Toyabi, the 
Hyko, and the Pahranagat ranges it is quite common 
to see the trees, houses, and everything out in the open 
gradually become white without any apparent cause. 
There is no perceptible fog, but the hot air from the 
valleys gradually ascends up the mountain side, and, 
becoming crystallized, the minute crystals attach them- 
selves to anything in sight. This phenomenon affects 
human beings in just the same manner, and when the 
fog passes by, the frozen particles will adhere to the 
hair and clothing, producing a very grotesque effect. 
Hot Creek Valley is situated right in the center of the 
mining district, and is so called because of the warm 
springs that are always to be found there. These 
springs cause a pogonip in that district every night, 
and for this reason: The wind in the valley always 
blows from one direction in the daytime, and after sun- 
set it invariably blows from the opposite point. The 
effect of the cooler air passing over the hot valley is to 
force the heated air to rise. When it reaches a tem- 
perature of about 25°, the result is a pogonip.” 

——_—— —~9+ +e —~— 


The Best Mosquito Remedy. 


Mr. C. H. Russel, of Bridgeport, Conn., has recently 
communicated to us the following interesting fact: A 
very high tide recently broke away the dike and flood- 
ed the salt meadows of Stratford,Conn. The receding 
tide left two lakes nearly side by side of the same size. 
In one lake the tide teft a dozen or more small fishes, 
while the other one was fishless. A recent examination 
showed that while the fishless lake contained tens of 
thousands of mosquito tarve, that containing the fishes 
had in it no larve. 

An English gentleman living on the Riviera, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of Nature, having been troubled 
by mosquitoes, discovered that they bred in the large 
tanks kept for the purpose of storing tresh water, 
which is rather a rare commodity at this Mediterranean 
resort. He put a pair of carp in each tank and suc- 
ceeded in this way in extirpating the insect pest. 

The utilization of fish in this way is an old suggestion, 
and a very practical one under some circumstances. 
Many people suffer from the mosquito plague when tae 
insect breeds in a circumscribed and easily accessivle 
place, and where it could be destroyed by some such 
method as that used by the level-headed Englishman. 
—Insect Life. 
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New Mode of Producing Colored Photographs. 

This is a process by James W. McDonough, of 
Chicago, Ll., who deseribes it as follows : 

I take a support of plain glass, celluloid, paper, or 
other suitable substance, upon the surface of which is 
a sensitive photographic coating, preferably forming 
what is known as an “orthochromatic dry plate.” 
This may be rendered tacky by immersion in water or 
diluted glycerine. If preferred, however, the plate may 
be used before it becomes quite dry in the course of its 
manufacture. 1 dust the plate, either while it is some- 
what moist in the course of its manufacture or after it 
has become tacky, as above explained, with a mixture 
of colors composed of fine or powdered particles con- 
taining the colors desired. I thus obtain a colored 
surface composed of particles lying side by side which 
have the properties of stippled colors instead of the 
properties of a true mixture of pigments. In order to 
get these colored particles, I use colored powdered 
glass, transparent pigments, gelatine, resin, shellac, or 
similar substances stained by aniline dyes, ete. In the 
preparation of the colors by means of shellac I take a 
sufficient quantity of clean white shellac dissolved in 
alcohol, to which I add aniline colors—say for one lot 
red and yellow colors—in such proportions that the re- 
sult will be a red, which when viewed by transmitted 
light in layers will cut off or absorb as much green, 
blue, violet, and yellow as possible, or which, in other 
words, will transmit as far as possible a pure red. 
Another lot is colored with as pure a green as may be 
formed by mixtures adding yellow to absorb blue. 
Another lot is colored blue. As the mixture of colors 
formed in this way by red and green does not form a 
bright yellow, I may use in addition another lot colored 
as near the yellow of the spectrum as possible. These 
lots, after being thus colored, are allowed to dry, form- 
ing colored masses, which are then reduced to powder 
by grinding, sifting, etc. 

If now proper proportions of red and green are mixed, 
a nearly black or gray mass will be formed, and if pro- 
per proportions of red, green, yellow, and blue are 
mixed, a mass will be formed that is nearly black or 
gray; but if this same mixture is dusted or finely 
spread upon the prepared sensitive surface, it will re- 
flect or transmit a mixture of all these colors, which will 
be white in proportion to the purity of color, cleanli- 
ness of mixture and quantity of light transmitted or re- 
flected. The glycerine may be washed out, so that 
only the colored particles in the mass in which they are 
arranged remain. When viewed under the microscope, 
the white surface is seen to be composed of a multitude 
of different colored particles lying side by side and 
separated by small distances. This surface may be 
flowed with a thin coat of gelatine, which will penetrate 
the spaces between the colored particles, or the ground 
and colored particles may be coated with gelatine be- 
fore applying them to the tacky surface by mixing 
them with a small quantity of dissolved gelatine and 
regrinding them, according as a mat or smooth surface 
is required. 

The process of producing the effect called “color,” 
above deseribed, is by absorption of light; but inas- 
much as color effects may also be produced by refrac- 
tion, dispersion, or diffraction of light, I do not mean to 
limit myself to absorption only as the means of produc- 
ing them. 

The photographic plate thus obtained, consisting of 
colored particles applied to its sensitive surface, may be 
exposed to the action of the light from the object to be 
photographed through a camera in such manner that 
this light will pass through the colored particles and 
affect the sensitive film, thus producing a latent image 
of the object. The plate may then be developed by 


the use of the so-called ‘‘alkaline pyro developer,” so 


that the colored particles will adhere to the surface, 
which is penetrated by the same colored light as the 
particles themselves, because gelatine is rendered insol- 
uble in proximity to the silver particles in the sensitive 
compound where acted upon by light. Thus particles 
which do not allow the passage of colored rays on ac- 
count of absorption may be washed off, because as to 
such particles the gelatine remains soluble. Thus blue 
rays will cause blue particles to remain as an image, 
white light all the colored particles in that space acted 
upon by white light, and all will be removed where 
black oceurs, which does not act upon the photographic 
film. After the development, the picture may be 
treated with thiosulphate of soda to remove the sensi- 
tive compound not acted on by the light and developer. 
By thus developing the plate a picture is produced com- 
posed of the particles of silver and the colored particles 
remaining on the plate after the development. This 
picture may be used as a negative or backed with a 
black or other colored surface, as in an ambrotype. 
The colored image is formed by the reflection of light 
from the particles or through the particles from the sil- 
ver image or by the transmission of light through them 
when not cut off by the image. The use of the ortho- 
chromatic sensitive plates and colored screens before 
the camera for the purpose of sifting light and regulat- 
ing the action of different colors upon the film is too 
well known to require explanation. I will merely add 
that the particles are dusted, spread, or placed upon the 


plate in such proportions as to produce a white or 
transparent surface. 


[POR THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.) 
Inventors’ Persistence, 

Starting with Professor Morse, the great discoverer of 
transmitting messages by lightning and inventor of the 
first machine for that purpose, his struggles and re- 
markable success is certainly one of the wonders of the 
nineteenth century. About 1832 the professor is said 
to have conceived the idea while on a voyage across the 
Atlantic, and soon after his return set at work experi- 
menting in a small way in connection with his devoted 
wife. 

For nearly ten years they worked and struggled, most 
of the time poor, until at last they hoped for success in 
long distances. The professor, through a few New 
York Congressional Representatives and one of the 
New York Senators, who promised to aid him in get- 
ting an appropriation of, I think, $30,000, to construct 
an experimental line from Washington, D. C., to Balti- 
more, Md., a distance of about 30 to 35 miles. The pro- 
fessor had obtained permission to string several miles 
of wires through the United States capital and set up 
his machines, with himself at one end and Mrs. Morse 
at the other, at remote corners of the capital. The 
President of the United States was the first to investi- 
gate, and expressed himself very favorable to the ap- 
propriation. Committees were appointed from the 
House to investigate, and finally succeeded in getting 
the bill passed by that body by a small majority. 

But this must be confirmed by the Senate. Several 
times the bill was called up and tabled. All of this 
time the professor’s expenses were increasing, even his 
board bill at his hotel. Finally on Saturday night, be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock, the bill, with others, was called 
up and defeated by one single vote. The professor left 
the capital a very sad man. The other New York Sena- 
tor had been trying to get a bill through for a New 
York harbor appropriation and it failed by one vote 
also, each Senator being hostile to the other’s bill. 
After the professor left, his friend walked over to the 
other New York Senator and said: ‘‘ This is too bad. 
I now propose to move to call both these bills up if you 
will second my motion.” This was agreed, and the 
Morse bill was hitched on as a tail to the harbor bill 
kite and both passed, and the President was there to 
sign them. The professor said that he went home, but 
could net sleep. In the morning (Sunday) when he 
eame down the landlady met him. ‘“ Professor, allow 
me to congratulate you.” And next came the landlord 
with congratulations. And next his Senator friend, 
who took him by the hand. Said the professor, ““ What 
does all this mean? I wish you could congratulate me, 
but my bill was defeated.” 

**No, sir,” said his Senator friend, ‘ your bill passed 
and was signed after you left the House, and there is 
$30,000 in the Treasury to your order.” 

I was one of the fortunates who stood in Central Park, 
New York City, when the bronze statue to Professor 
Morse was unveiled, and there stood the grand old man 
to whose achievement this inemento had been erected 
by the telegraph operators, and it was then that the 
professor telegraphed under the Atlantic Ocean in that 
cable that is strung along among huge monsters that 
roam in its endless abysses and chasms, and onward 
clear around our globe. Never was such an achieve- 
ment realized by one mortal being. Almost every one 
knows the first message of four words, ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought !” 

Elias Howe with the sewing machine met a similar 
fate. His first machines were crude made machines in- 
deed, and his first claims were on the machinery, which 
was subject to vast variations and nuinerous evasions. 
But a happy thought came to Mr. Howe, so he sur- 
rendered his first patent and took out a new one, in 
which he claimed a needle with the eye at or near the 
point. For about seven years young Howe struggled to 
get his machines into use; but the early prejudices 
against using any machine that would throw poor sew- 
ing girls out of work defeated him, so he tried England, | 
and there met a similar fate. Finally he raised enough | 





money to get his wife home, and he worked his passage | 
as cook in a sailing vessel, with bare money to get’ 
home to Massachusetts. 

In walking up Broadway he saw large warerooms of 

finely finished machines, all using his needle. He 

went home and induced his father to mortgage his farm 

for money and commenced suit against every firm using 

his needle, and carried it to the Supreme Conny 
got judgment against them. The master brought in 

$5 damages on every machine made, and it is said| 
that his first money on this royalty paid him over 
$160,000, and he died an eccentric millionaire. 

The next struggler was Hussey, with his guard tooth 
mowing machine. Mr. McCormick had invented and 
patented a reaper and used a heavy sliding cutter bar 
that often caused it to clog by the grass or grain to 
bend over and wedge it. Hussey saw this and made 
the guard tooth having a slot through near the center 
to prevent the grain bending over and clogging the 











cutter. This mprovement he patented, but Mr. 
McCormick claimed the sliding cutter very broadly, 


and commenced suit against Hussey for infringement, 
and beat poor Hussey in the lower courts. 

P. H. Watson, then a prominent patent attorney, 
and afterward Assistant Secretary of War under Stan- 
ton, and afterward president of the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, and who died the same day that General Grant 
died, told me that poor Hussey came to him and said 

“Watson, I can’t carry on this suit. I am in debt 
now over $3,000, and can’t get money to make the ap- 
peal.” 

Mr. Watson said : ‘“‘ Mr. Hussey, if you will assign me 
a one-half interest in your invention, I will give you 
$5,000 ready cash and carry on the suit for you without 
further charge.” 

Hussey did not lose a moment, but made the assign- 
ment at once, and Mr. Watson told me that when he 
handed him a check for $5,000 Hussey was the happiest 
man to all appearance that heeversaw. They carried 
on and won their case before the United States Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Watson told me that he (Mr. Watson) 
made over $300,000 clear out of that one transaction. 

J. E. EMERSON, 
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Electrical Tanning. 

The following report has recently been issued by Mr. 
Georges Hannenstein, at Verviers, Belgium, upon some 
experiments recently conducted there in “electrical 
tannage.” 

The apparatus consisted of a rectangular wooden vat, 
6 ft. 6 in. long, 4 ft. 10 in. wide, and 5 ft. 8in. high, with 
two electrodes, frame work and shafting, the cost of 
which was £30 7s, 6d., together with a dynamo, ampere- 
meter, voltmeter, and shafting, ete., costing £24. The 
installation was capable of supplying six vata. 

Forty ox and cow hides from the Brussels abattoir 
were experimented upon, weighing, without the horns, 
1,380 kilogrammes, These hides, after having been put 
in lime, unhaired and fleshed, were swelled and col- 
ored. 

The forty butts derived from these hides were hung 
up in vats on October 12, 1891, and taken out on No- 
vember 16. They were subjected to the action of elec- 
tricity during four weeks, or 24 days, from six to seven 
hours each day. The weight yielded, when finished 
and dry, was 879 kilogrammes. 

The offal, bellies, throats, heads, hung up in the vat 
on November 16 were taken out on December7. These 
parts were, therefore, subjected to the action of elec- 
tricity during three weeks, or 18 days, from six to seven 
hours per day, and the weight yielded when finished 
and dried was 344 kilogrammes. 

The forty hides, therefore, with a given weight of 
1,380 kilogrammes, gave a total weight of finished 
leather of 723 kilogrammes, or 52,4, per cent. 

The tanning materials employed to swell, color, and 
tan these forty hides were as follows : 
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No details are available as tostrength of current sup- 
plied during these operations, nor to the cost of driving 
the dynamo, labor, ete. 
tte +e 








Magic Picture, 

This is the contrivance of F. Tschofen, of Vienna, 
Austria. It consists in an apparently blank piece of 
glazed paper or card or other suitable material which, 
on being rubbed over with colored pencils or crayons, 
or with colored powders or the like, produces pictures 
or words—such as answers to questions—visibly printed 
above. 

A piece of glazed paper, card, or other suitable mate- 
rial is inscribed with letters or words or pictures, pre- 
ferably in outline, either drawn, written, or printed 
with a mixture of finely powdered chalk, water, and 
| gum arabic, or of any suitable mixture which is capa- 
|ble of imparting to the said lines a rough surface. 





| Such inscriptions will, on being dried, be totally, or at 


least almost, invisible, but on rubbing the card, etc., 


| thus prepared with colored crayons, powder, ete., the 


latter will adhere to the roughened lines, but not to 
the glazed surface of the card, thus bringing out the 
inscription or picture. 
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A Rain of Mud. 

On April 4 there was a shower of mad along the 
Union Pacific Railway at Onaga. The rain com- 
menced early in the day, and soon the south and east 
sides of all houses were covered with yellow clay. The 
windows received such a coating as to shut out the 
sun’s rays. 

A Union Pacific train which ran through the storm 
had its windows covered, and the headlight was so 
completety plastered that the light was shut in and the 
train ran in darkness to Rossville, the next station, 
where the mud had to be scraped off. 

This storm lasted until after daylight. As far east 
as Topeka, the windows showed that the edge of the 
mudstorm had extended this far. It was more severe 
about fifty miles northwest, 
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AN IMPROVED POULTRY BROODER. 

The chicken brooder shown in the illustration is 
designed to keep the chickens provided with the 
requisite amount of heat and moisture, and also give 
them the necessary chance for exercise, while it is so 


made that it can be readily taken down and packed in | 


small space for shipment. The picture represents a 
rear view of the brooder, the main coop of which is 
heated by the waste heat from the brooding chamber, 


the latter being a supplemental room built on to the| with barbed wire fence, and around this, forming a 


back of the main coop. The main coop and the brood- 
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BARNEY'S POULTRY BROODER. 


ing chamber are separated by a vertical partition, 
near the bottom of which is a transverse channel for 
the passage of air from the outside to the brooding 
chamber, and between the chamber and coop is a cur- 
tained aperture by which the chicks may pass to the 
coop. At one end of the brooding chamber is a small 
house containing a suitable heater or boiler, the boiler 
being connected with cireulation pipes extending 
through the brooding chamber above and below the 
brooding tray. Supported on the pipes beneath the 
brooding tray are large flat tanks of water, which 
evaporates slowly, and the air passing up through the 
chamber and into the main coop is thus properly laden 
with moisture. It is designed that the heat shall thus 
be applied to the chicks much as if they were hovered 
by a hen, the main coop, receiving its heat only from 
the brooding chamber, being comparatively cool, and 
affording a suitable place for exercise, the rear door of 
the brooder being allowed to remain open, as shown, 
only for examination or when the chickens have be- 
come quite large. This construction is designed to 
afford a very large brooding surface for the number of 
chicks, and to brood up to market size the number 
first placed in the brooder. Having the air properly 
charged with moisture, and a perfect system of venti- 


lation, it is adapted to successfully brood strong, 


Scientific American. 


connection between the yoke and the pads, the saddle 
will fit any horse, being made more or less open for 
larger or smaller horses by means of the adjustable 
connection between the members of the yoke. 
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The Jack BRabbit Plague in California. 
On the San Joaquin plains of California the jack 
rabbits are a nuisance, and the practice of the farmers 
is to thin them out by annual drives. A corral is formed 





l'eireumference ten to twelve miles long, from 5,000 to 
7,000 persons collect at the appointed time. Many are 





mounted, there are many hundreds of light wagons 
‘and other vehicles, the mass on foot form a skirmish | 
‘line in advance, provided with clubs. As the line con- | 
| tracts the jacks are put up and headed for the corral. 
Marshals so direct the advance that the animals are 
| massed on the opened side of the corral. The close of 
the latest drive is thus described by the San Francisco 
Examiner: “ Before the contracting line of men, 
women, boys and girls lay about 500 acres of plain 
| 80 thick with madly rushing hares that the ground 
| was actually hidden from sight. 
| “Within a space of a few acres over 25,000 rabbits 
were huddled together. In one place’the terror-stricken 
mass had rushed into one corner and lay there over a 
foot deep. It is estimated that at least 3,000 were never 
touched by club, but were simply smothered to death 
| by the rush of those in the rear. Photographs were 
taken of the mass as they lay huddled up, and then the 
| veteran guard of California, clubs in hand, were formed 
| in line of battle, and with a yell moved down upon the 
| mass of 25,000 bunnies, clubbing as they ran. A sicken- 
ing slaughter took place, lasting about an hour.” 
- <> s-O-0 a> 











Steam as an Agent in Causing the Spread of 
Diphtheria. 
| Ina discussion on diphtheria, published in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal for September 19, 1891, Dr. Russell 
cited several instances in which steam had seemed to 





be an active factor in the propagation of the disease. 
Hot water and steam from a brewery were introduced 
into some old cesspools and evidently wakened into| 
activity germs which, if undisturbed, would have re- | 
mained dormant. An epidemic of diphtheria soon de- 
veloped in the vicinity, and was not checked until the 
steam was turned into other channels, when it quickly 
ceased. If, as we now believe, the bacillus of diph- 
theria develops with special rapidity in the presence of 
| warmth and moisture and absence of light, it is not un- 
jreasonable to suppose that the introduction of hot 
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hard, thin, smooth, impervious, and transparent film 
of pyroxyline of sufficient tenacity, adhesion, and dura- 
bility practically to resist the handling and exposure to 
which lacquered articles in general are subjected. 
oe 

AN IMPROVED GUN CLEANING DEVICE. 

A gun swab orcleaner which can be adjusted by di- 
rect or independent pressure to any required size, to 
be made to bear against the sides of the barrel after 
the cleaner has been put into the gun, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and has been patented by 
Mr. George H. Garrison, of Sumas, Washington. The 
top view represents in section the forward end of the 
cleaner, the second figure being an exterior broken 
view. It comprises a tubular outer rod or stick and 
an inner longitudinally movable rod, both made in 
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GARRISON’S GUN CLEANING DEVICE. 


three sections or lengths, with the swab on the for- 
ward end of the front outer member, and a lever ap- 
plied to the rear member or handle portion, as shown 
in the bottom figure, for moving the inner rod for- 
ward to give the necessary pressure to and lateral dis- 
tension of the swab. The members are detachably 
connected by screw-threaded metal ferrules, and the 
front member has a cap-like ferrule to receive over it a 
longitudinally sliding compressing ferrule, which, when 
forced forward, produces lateral distension of the swab, 
as shown in the top tiew. The swab or cleaner is of 
felt or other soft and flexible material, a screw passing 
centrally through it and engaging at its inner end with 


water or steam into cesspools or sewers may be a most ; the cap-like ferrule, so that when the sliding compress. 
| nial ;.|ing ferrule is foreed outward the swab will be ex- 
\dangerous procedure. The maintaining of a consi-| 


derable degree of heat in sewers can certainly not be | 


panded. Instead of a felt swab acloth-covered rubber 


healthy chickens. This improved brooder has been | wise from a hygienic point of view. Yet this condition one similarly bound and held might be used, or a split 


patented by Mr. Earl Barney, Schenectady, N. Y. 
eeomennesntienncieniinetyipngredipascmmmmacuimmeutanss 
AN EASILY ADJUSTABLE HARNESS SADDLE. 


A saddie which may be easily adjusted to fit horses 


| prevails quite largely in New York, where sewers and | 
| water pipes are in many places kept at a continuous | 
high temperature by the close proximity of the pipes | 
|of the steam heating companies. No more favorable 


metallic or other form of swab, the direct expansion of 
the swab after it has been put into the barrel being 
produced by the longitudinally movable inner rod. 
Any standard gun cleaner can be used on the outer 


of different sizes, which can be cheaply made, and will medium for the culture of micro-organisms could be rod if desired, without the inner rod direct-pressure 


be strong and durable, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and has been patented by Mr. James A. 
Jamison, of Russeliville, Ark. It has an upwardly 
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JAMISON’S HARNESS SADDLE. 


curved center yoke which can by no possibility hit the 
back of the animal, this yoke comprising two members 
which terminate at their upper ends in nearly circular 
pieces, having interlocking teeth on their adjacent 
faces, as shown in the sectional view, Fig. 2. The 
clamping pieces are held together by a bolt which has 
a check hook on its front end, there being a thumb 
screw onthe rear end of the bolt. A plate bent to 
form « loop to which the back strap may be conven- 
iently secured is also held in position by the clamping 
pieces 


forming the backing of padsof the usual construc- 
tion. 
the pad plates, and the belly girths are secured be- 
tween the pads and pad plates. Owing to the pivotal 


The lower ends of the members of the center 
yoke are held in keepers on the pad plates, the latter 


The lug straps are attached to the lower ends of 


‘found than warm sewage. Given an imperfect trap 
|and a vulnerable mucous membrane, and an attack of 
| diphtheria is almost assured. 
~ at a 

A NINE-INCH SCREW CUTTING LATHE. 

The lathe shown in the illustration swings 9 inches 
over shears and 7 inches over carriage, and is made in 
three lengths, to take 27, 39, and 51 inches between 
centers. The head spindle is made of 15g inch steel, 
having a 4¢ inch hole its entire length, and runs in gun 








metal boxes. The tail stock has an adjustable side 
movement for turning tapers. ‘he rest is adjustable 
for taper boring or ball turning, and will swivel 
to any angle, permitting the use of the tool in 
any position. This lathe is adapted for turn- 
ing iron, steel, brass, bone, wood, or ivory. It 
is manufactured by the Sebastian Lathe Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rr ooo 
Collodion Varnish, 

Hale’s formula is as follows: Amyl acetate, 

4 gallons; benzine (coal naphtha), 4 gallons; 
acetone, 2 gallons; pyroxyline, 24¢ pounds. 
The different ingredients are mixed and the 
pyroxyline dissolved therein. 

The metal article, having its surface polished 
and made free from water and grease by any 
ordinary or suitable means, is or may be dipped 
| into a solution made according to either of the 
|formule and on removal therefrom suspended 
in a chamber out of the draught till the adher- ‘ 
ing coat or film dries or hardens, which takes 
place in about fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
drying may be hastened by artificial heat, and 
while the use of such heat at any stage of the 
process is not inconsistent with the invention, 
yet it is preferred to operate in the cold—that 
is, at ordinary temperatures. In damp weather 
the coating should be dried at a temperature of say 





applied by brushing. 
The coated articles when the coatings are dry have 
their metal surfaces provided with a substantial, even, 








attachment. 
ed 
A New Tin Alloy. 

An alloy of 95 parts of tin and 5 parts of copper will 
connect metals with glass. The alloy is prepared by 
pouring the copper into the molten tin, stirring with a 
wooden mixer, and afterward remelting. It adheres 
strongly to clean glass surfaces, and has nearly the 
same rate of expansion as glass. By adding from one- 
half toone per cent of lead or zinc the alloy may be 
rendered softer or harder, or more or less easily fusible, 
as required. It may also be used for coating metals, 





AN IMPROVED SCREW CUTTING LATHE. 


imparting to them a silvery appearance. — Phar. 


100° to 105° Fah. The varnish or solution may also be | Record. 
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ONE million persons are em by the railroads 
of the United States, ees 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN RUBBER BELTS. 

Every year advances have been made in the manufac- 
ture of rubber belting, with the object of making a belt 
that will better stand the enormous strains and hard 
work to which belting is now put. When belts were 
first put on the market the different plies of which they 
were made up were held together by the strength of 
the rubber which is kneaded into the meshes of the 
duck, but that failed to serve the purpose, so that re- 
cently the best belts have been sewed through and 
through, thus holding 
the various plies to- 
gether very solidly. It 
has been found, how- 
ever, that these sewed 
belts are far from per- 
fect. A recent improve- 
ment in this direction 
is called the “‘‘ cross- 
stitch ” belt, on account 
of the method of its 
manufacture, and it is 
the subject of several 
patents. The old style 
sewed belt is sewed 
with an ordinary sew- 
ing machine, one 
thread at a time; con- 
sequently, the threads 
on both sides run longi- 
tudinally, the length of 
the belt. In the ‘‘ cross- 
stitch” belt all the threads are sewed at once. The 
threads on side run longitudinally, while on the other 
side they are tied together by threads running trans- 
versely, as is shown in the accompanying cut. 

All who have had experience with sewing machines 
of any kind know the difficulty of getting an even ten- 
sion on the thread at all times, and in the old style of 
belt it is practically impossible to have all the threads 





CROSS STITCHED RUBBER 
BELTS. 





TESTING STRENGTH OF RUBBER BELTS. 


of the same tension. The result is that a portion of 
the threads take all the strain of the entire belt, for 
the tighter the tension on any particular thread, the 
tighter the thread and the more strain on that 
thread. On the “cross-stitch” belt all of the longi- 
tudinal threads are tied together by the under trans- 
verse thread, so that if one thread happens to have a 
tighter tension than the others, the under thread 
equalizes it with the others, so that the entire number 
of threads have identically the same tension. 

By the very nature of its construction, also, the 
threads running across the “cross-stitch” belt are in 
a perfectly straight line, because all the needles are 
fixed to a single steel bar. This results in making the 
“cross-stitch ” the strongest sewed belt possible, as can 
beseen by examining carefully the 
above cut, and making the test your- 
self. 

Take any sewed belt, separate the 
plies as in the eut A B;separate the 
plies in the “cross-stitch” belt C D; 
clamp the two ends B C together, 
attach clamps to the ends A D, then 
apply power to A and D to pull them 
apart. This experiment will illustrate 
how strongly the threads hold, and 
that the “cross stitch” will rip open 
the other belt. The reason of this is 
that in the “cross stitch” the trans- 
verse threads are in a perfectly 
straight line of necessity, and in the 
other beit the chances are that only a 
portion of the threads would be in the 
same straight line at right angles to 
the line of the belt, because each line 
of threads is sewed separately. 

Another objection to the old style 
sewed belt is that when the belt runs 
over a small pulley, the strain on 
the outside threads of the belt is very 
great, and they either break or weaken 
the belt by cutting into the duck. The thicker the 
belt, the more danger in this respect. In the * cross 
stitch ” the transverse threads run on the outside, and 
this difficulty is overcome. They have these belts now 
im operation which have not had to be taken up once 
after being put on. For any further information re- 
garding them, address the manufacturers, Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company, No. 275 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 
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California Trees, 


A. H. Taylor, representing the Interior Department 


at Washington, visited Tulare recently for the purpose 
of arranging for a section of sequoia, to go to the 
World’s Fair. The Pacific Lumberman says the Tu- 
lare Board of Trade decided to undertake to procure a 
fine tree, and, if the cost is not too great, the govern- 
ment will exhibit it in the government building at 
Chicago, and afterward put it on permanent exhibi- 
tion at the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
The section of the tree will be at least twenty feet 
high, and thirty feet through. 

Mr. Taylor will take a tree, thirty feet long and 
thirty feet through. His plan is to have it cut into 
slabs, three feet thick, for transportation. Two sec- 
tions of the full diameter of the tree will be cut, and 
polished so as to show the grain completely. The out- 
side of the tree, in these three-foot slab sections, will 
be taken to Chicago, put together, and formed into a 
complete, though hollow, tree. The polished ends will 
be the floor and ceiling. 

Inside, will be pictures of other trees and California 
scenery. It will be twenty feet, or over, across in the 
inside. 

Colors in Tempering Iron, 

Investigation as to the cause of the production of 
colors in tempering iron satisfactorily shows it to be 
due to the formation of thin films of oxide on the sur- 
face of the metal when it is heated in the presence of 
air. It also appears from recent researches that the 
oxide so produced is practically transparent, first, be- 
cause the sequence of colors is what would be expected 
in films of a transparent substance when the thickness 
of the films gradually increases ; also because of obser- 
vations on the reflected light, the color of which varies 
somewhat at different angles ; but chiefly because it is 
found that on increasing the temperature a little above 





the point necessary to produce a dark blue, the color | 


gradually disappears, and the surface, though covered 
with more oxide, becomes almost colorless again. The 
colors being the result of oxidation, it is probable that 
the nature of the surface to be heated, its freedom from 
any soiling, and the length of time during which it is 
heated must exert a considerable influence on the shade 
produced. 
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AN INTRENCHING TOOL FOR SOLDIERS. 

A tool adapted for use on the butt of a rifle or car- 
bine in throwing up earthworks, digging rifle pits, etc., 
and which may also be used as a spade independently 
of the gun, is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and has been patented by Mr. William H. Hamner, of 
Fort Assinaboine, Montana. The tool has a shovel 
blade, from which extends, at a slightly different in- 
clination, a threaded part adapted to be screwed into 
a hollow handle, in which may be carried a screw 
driver, shell extractors, etc., the outer end of the handle 
being closed by a cap. To conveniently attach the 
tool to the rifle the handle is passed through a sleeve 
projecting inwardly into the wooden portion of the 
butt from the heel or base plate, as shown in the sec- 
tional views. To prevent the turning of the handle in 
the sleeve, there is a bolt in a transverse recess directly 
below the handle. To lock the bolt a spring is secured 
on one side of the sleeve to engage with its free end 
two shoulders formed at the inner end of the bolt. 
When the tool is fastened to the butt of a gun the back 
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AN IMPROVED CASH CARRIER. 
The illustration represents a new device for the 
| conveyance of cash from the sales counter to the cash- 
ier’s desk, recently patented by Mr. Joseph Starr, of 
| New London, Ct. In the design of this machine all su- 
_perfluous attachments have been omitted, and it is re 
' duced to the practical and useful. With this machine 
' the car is propelled along the wire by the use of a steel 
bow spring, which, as will be readily understood, is 
) superior to rubber bands and cord combinations, for 





THE NEW STARR SPRING CASH CARRIER. 





| rubber soon loses its force, and the cord combinations 
jare essentially the same as a hand push carrier, for 
the same calculation must be used to regulate the 
speed of the cash car. In the Starr carrier there is 
| nothing to do but pull the cord, the spring does the 
|rest; and by the use of the adjustable tripper the 
force and distance of the throw can be regulated to a 
|nicety. Not only will this machine throw the car 
|along the level wire, but will throw up grade also, 
which makes it very convenient for those who desire 
| to have their cash desk elevated. To this propelling 
machine a basket is also adapted for carrying parcels. 
These machines are manufactured by the Starr Cash 

and Package Car Co., of New London, Ct. 
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AN IMPROVED BRIDLE BIT. 
The accompanying illustration represents a bridle 
bit of novel construction which has been patented by 





Mr. Bernt M. 
. Johnson, of 

Racine, Wis. 

The cheek 





rings are pivot 
ed to the bit 
bar, which is 
a single one, 
and the rings may be used to produce pressure when 
required on the sides of the lower jaw of the animal, at 
the option of the driver, as there are pivoted to them 
independent rein pieces to control the action of the rings 
and bit generally. When the animal is not a vicious 
one, the free ends of the rein pieces are united by the 
ends of the reins with the inner portions of the cheek 
rings, so that the pull is at right angles to the bit bar, 
|and the rein pieces do not protrude from the faces of 
| the cheek rings ; but inusing the improvement with a 
| vicious horse, the ends of the reins are attached only 
| to the back or free ends of the rein pieves, the pull 
upon the reins then pressing the inner portions of the 
cheek rings in against the jaws of the 
animal. 





JOHNSON’S BRIDLE BIT. ' 








Fuel for the World's Fair. 

When bids for furnishing fuel for 
the World’s Fair were opened March 
19, the Standard Oi! Company was 
found to have the lowest bid, on the 
basis of three barrels of fuel oil being 
equal to a ton of coal. The Standard 
Oil Company offered to furnish oil ai 
the rate of 70 cents for a barrel of 42 
gallons during 1892, and 724¢ cents a 
barrel during 1893. Most of the fuel, 
of course, will be used in 1898. Various 
estimates have been furnished of the 








HAMNER’S INTRENCHING TOOL. 


of the blade extends about in line with the top of the 
butt, and the soldier is not hindered from using the 
piece in case of emergency, the top of the blade then 
resting on the shoulder. In place of the handle 
shown, a telescopic handle may be used, and when this 
is extended the tool forms a regular shovel without the 
gun. When the tool is not to be used in connection 
with the gun, it may be carried in a loop on the 
soldier’s belt. 


amount of coal necessary to keep the 
wheels going around. The lowest es- 
timate was 75,000 tons. On that basis 
the big oil trust would deliver 225,000 
barrels of oil at Jackson Park. The 
bids for coal were as follows: Weaver. 
Getz & Co.—Shawnee coal, No. 1 at 
$2.44 per ton; No. 2 at $2.38. Roods 
& Ramsey Company — Little Mud 
Creek lump at $2.60. New Pittsburg 
Coal and Coke Company, $3.08. Silver Creek and 
Morris Coal Company, $3.95. Officials of the fai 
have not decided yet whether to use coal or oil for 
fuel. The Standard Oil Company have produced 
statistics to show that oil is cheaper, more convenient, 
and cleaner. They agree to deliver the oil as wanted, 
and to relieve the Exposition Company of the necessity 
of furnishing large warehouses, as would be necessary 
in case coal were used. 
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Automatic Sprinklers. 

From a recent cireular issued by the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, we learn 
that automatic sprinklers were placed over the whole 
of three cotton mills, exeept the weaving, by Col. T. 
J Borden, of Fall River, in 1874. The system was 
adopted in a few other mills, without any urgent sug- 
gestion from the anderwriters, in subsequent years to 
1877 inclusive. In 1878, the officers of this company 
became satisfied that it would become the most effi- 
cient safeguard against the increasing hazard of our 
risks, and should be steadily presented for general 
adoption. The most thorough tests and experiments 





were then made upon automatic sprinklers by C. J. 


H. Woodbury, C.E., now one of the vice-presidents of | 


this company, under whose supervision most of this | 


report has been prepared. The result of this work has | 
been largely in suggesting improvements upon auto- | 


matic sprinklers, and preventing the acceptance as un- 


suitable for protection against fire of many varieties | 
containing serious defects. 

The true measure of the value of automatic 
sprinklers as a protection against fire is best shown by | 
the experience of this company for fifteen years, on | 
property where this company has shared in the insur- | 
ance. 

The introduction of automatic sprinklers has reduced 
the average loss per fire, within the experience of this 
company where they were in service, to 8°3 per cent, | 
and the average loss per claim to 69 per cent of what 
it is apparent that such fires and claims might have 
been under the previous conditions of protective ap- 
paratus. But any classification must be made on ar- 
bitrary divisions, and the proportions of each class 
might be differently placed by another, yet in any 
ease the result would show a very great reduction of 
fire loss. 

Automatic sprinklers have their limitations and may 
not stop a fire which starts elsewhere and burns to the 
room where they are installed, although there have 
been many instances where they performed valuable | 





service under such conditions. 

They are not suited to the protection of large open 
spaces, or to deep piles of combustible material. Man- | 
ufacturing processes generating corrosive vapors, or 
producing adhesive deposits upon automatic sprink- 
lers, impair their efficiency. 

- a —- 
Exercise for Lame Horses, 

The Breeder and Sportsman, of San Francisco, 
describes the swimming tank on the famous Souther 
ranch in California. It is built of concrete and is about 
eight feet deep, 90 feet wide and 90 feet long. There 
are suitable pipes for filling and emptying it and 
facilities for warming the water. The horse is taken in 
and out from the platform shown at one side. Salt 
water is frequently used, as it acts like a tonic on the 
horses. In swimming the horse takes the same or even 
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vary in length from 24 feet to 82 feet. The weight of 
the heaviest of the armor plates will be 40,000 pounds. 
When finished it is estimated that not less than 1,500,000 
pounds of steel will have been used for the total armor 
plating of the Monterey. 
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DECISIONS RELATING TO PATENTS. 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
AnsontA Brass AND CoprpER COMPANY os. ELEC- 
TRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY. 

Decided March 14, 1892. 

Letters patent No. 272,660, issued February 20, 1883, 
to Alfred A. Cowles, for an insulated electric conductor, 
Held invalid. 

The application of an old process or machine to a new 
and analogous purpose does not involve invention, even 
if the new result had not before been contemplated. 

If an old device or process be put to a new use which 
is not analogous to the old one, and the adaptation of 
such process to the new use is of such acharacter as to 
require the exercise of inventive skill to produce it, such 
new use will not be denied the merit of patentability. 

Where a patent sued upon describes a method which 
differs only in degree and not in kind from a previously 
employed method, and where the utmost that can be 
said of the patented process is that it produces a some- 
what more perfect article than was previously produc- 
ed, Held that the patented method involves no novelty 
within the meaning of the patent law. (Citing Smith 
vs. Nichols, 21 Wall., 112.) 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Connecticut. 





STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

This was a bill in equity for the infringement of let- 
ters patent No. 272,660, issued February 20, 1883, to 
Alfred A. Cowles, for an insulated electric conductor. 

His method of preparing the wire was stated in his 
specification substantially as follows : The wire was first 
passed througha braiding machine, and alayer of cotton 


| or other threads braided about it. The covered wire was 


then passed through a vessel containing paint, prefer- 
ably white lead or white zine ground in oil and mixed 
with a suitable drier. A second braiding was then ap- 
plied directly upon the fresh paint; the threads thus 


braided upon the paint force the paint into the first | 


braided covering, and at the same time the paint oozes 
through between the threads. In this way the paint 
was incorporated throughout the braided covering and 
filled up the pores; and the wire thus perfectly insu- 
lated, and there was no possibility of inflaming the 
covering. 

The most satisfactory evidence of the prior use of a 
non-combustible covering for electric wires is found in 
the testimony of Edwin Holmes, manufacturer of an 
electric burglar alarm. 

The method described by Cowles differs only in de- 


more violent exercise than he would trotting on the | gree and not in kind from that described by Holmes. 
track, while there can be no injury to the feet or limbs. In other words, it is a more thorough doing of that 
Tt has frequently happened that famous race horses | which Holmes had already done, and, therefore, in- 


have been taken lame during the season—so lame that 
it was necessary to give them complete rest for fear of 
injuring their feet, as they surely would do if exercised 
on a hard track. When these horses went lame it was 
of course supposed that their season was ended, for 
two or three weeks of idleness would surely unfit them 
for rapid work. It was a great surprise, therefore, 
when they turned up in perfect training and entirely 
over their lameness. At first there was a great 
mystery about the treatment, but it was soon learned 
that the horses were madc to swim every day, thus 
giving them all the work they needed and at the same 
time preventing injury to the hoofs by striking on the 
hard track. 
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Plating the 

The armor plating of the Monterey is nowin progress 
at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco. The plates 
are finely finished, their outside surfaces being as 
smooth as class. 

They are 24 feet long, and vary in thickness from 14 
inches to 7 inches. The outside surface of the armoris 
moulded so as to preserve the line of the ship’s side. 
The inner surface is curved, being thicker at the water 
fine than at the main deck, and also diminishing in 
thickness toward the lower edge. The inner surface of 
the armor plate will be backed by hard wood, varying 
from 4 to 7 inches in thickness. 

The plates are drilled to receive 244 inch bolts. These 
bolts pass through the armor plate, then through the 
sheathing and the vessel’s side plate, and are to be 
tastened by serew bolts on the inside. In addition to 
these fastenings long bolts will be passed through the 
armor plate in a vertical direction. The upper ends of 
these bolts will be fastened to the steel plate beneath 
the main deck, and the lower end to the angle plate on 
the vessel's side, specially prepared for it. Between 
3,500 and 4,000 poands of bolts will be used to secure 
each plate in position. 

The two plates just received are two of the smallest 
that will ultimately form the Monterey’sarmor. They 
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will all be about the same average thickness, and will 


volving no novelty within the meaning of the patent 
law. 





S. Cireult Court of Appeals—Ninth Judicial 
Cireuit, 

REGAN VAPOR ENGINE CoMPANY os. PACIFIC GaAs 

ENGINE CoMPANY et ail. 


Decided January 30, 1892. 


An instrument purporting to assign an invention yet 
to be made does not operate as an assignment of such 
invention when made, but is a mere executory con- 
tract. 

An indorsement of such an instrument assigning and 
transferring all “right, title, and interest in and to the 
above agreement” passes only the written instrument 
itself, with such right of action thereon as had not at 
the time of the indorsement become vested in the in- 
dorser. (Reversing Regan Vapor Engine Co. vs. Pacific 
Gas Engine Co., 57 O. G., 1886.) 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of California. 

On May 15, 1886, Regan and Garratt entered into an 
agreement wherein they stated that we “do hereby 
license and grant and convey each to the other,” 
throughout certain States and Territories, the license 
to Garratt being for the Pacific coast— 

“All such inventions and improvements, whether 
patented or not, which may be hereafter made by either 
of us—” 

in gas engines and the mechanism by which they are 
operated. 

The lower court decided that the Regan-Garratt 
agreement of May 15, 1886, operated as an assignment 
of an invention which Regan three years afterward, on 
August 6, 1889, made and secured a patent for, as well 
as the patent issued on April 1, 1890, the same being a 
reissue thereof, and which was issued to and in the 
name of the appellant. Accordingly a decree was en- 
tered which in effect decides that the appellant has no 
title to the patent in suit for the Pacific coast and that 
the Pacific Gas Engine Company has. 


wu. 
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The agreement of May 15, 1886, is not the assignment 
of a patent, though it contains language— grant and 
convey "—sufficient for that purpose, .f there was any 
thing to assign. It may be good as an agreement to 
sell and assign a future invention . but it cannot ope- 
rate as a sale or assignment of such an invention even 
when made. No one can sell that which he hath not. 
(Comyn’s Dig., tit. “Grant,” D.) A man cannot grant 
all the wool that shall grow upon his sheep that he 
shall buy afterward, for there he hath it not actually 
or potentially. (Bae. Abr., tit. “ Grant,” D.) 

Chancellor Kent says (2 Comm., 468) : 

‘*The thing sold must have an actual or potential ex- 
istence, and be specific or identified, and capable of de- 
livery ; otherwise it is not strictly a contract of sale, but 
a special or executory agreement. But if the 
article intended to be sold has no existence, there can 
be no contract of sale.” 

Benjamin, in his work on sales (sec. 78), says : 

“In relation to things not yet in existence, or not yet 
belonging to the vendor, the law considers them as di- 
vided into two classes, one of which may be sold, while 
the other can only be the subject of an agreement 
to sell—of an executory contract. Things not yet ex- 
isting, which may be sold, are those which may be said 
to have a potential existence ; that is, things which are 
the natural product or expected increase of something 
already belonging to the vendor. A man may sell the 
crop of hay to be grown on his field, the wool to be 
clipped from his sheep at a future time, the milk that 
cows will yield in the coming month, and the sale is 
valid. But he can only make a valid agreement to sell, 
not an actual sale, where the subject of the contract is 
something to be afterward acquired, as the wool of any 
sheep, or the milk of any cows, that he may buy within 
the year, or any goods to which he may obtain title 
within the next six months.” 

A man may make a valid agreement to sell an inven- 
tion not yet made by him, but he cannot make a 
valid sale thereof. 

Curtis on patents (sec. 160) says: 

“ The statutes, however, which authorize the assign- 
ment of an invention before the patent has been ob- 
tained appear to embrace only the cases of perfected or 
completed inventions. There can, properly speaking, 
be no assignment of an inchoate or incomplete inven- 
tion, although a contract to convey a future invention 
may be valid, and may be enforced by a bill for specific 
performance. But the legal title of an invention can 
pass to another only by a conveyance which operates 
upon the thing invented after it has become capable 
of being made the subject of an application for a 
patent.” 

Mr. Robinson, in his work on patents (vol. 2, sec. 771), 
says: 

“*A contract for the transfer of inventions not yet in 
being is valid as a contract, but is not an assignment. 
The subject matter of an assignment is an existing in- 
vention, not only conceived as an idea of means, but 
actually reduced to practice, and thus invested with 
the inchoate or perfected right to that monopoly which 
must always pass with the invention in this form of 
conveyance. An intended or incompleto invention 
rests merely in purpose and expectation. It does not 
clothe the proposed inventor with any special privi- 
leges or entitle him to any special rights in the mo- 
nopoly which, if his purposes were accomplished, he 
might be able to secure. The transfer of such future 
inventions is a mere executory contract to assign them 
if they happen to be made.” 

To this general rule there appears to be one excep- 
tion, and that is where a patentee assigns a patent 
already issued, together with all future improvements 
thereon. It has been held that such assignments pass 
the title to the future improvements. 

But that is not this case. Here there is no assign- 
ment of a patent with any improvements thereon. The 
document which constitutes the basis of appellees’ 
claim is at most an attempted assignment of any inde- 
pendent inventions to be thereafter made by either of 
the contracting parties in gas engines, 

The decree of the circuit court is reversed, and the 
case is remanded with directions to affirm the master’s 
report. 
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© i rs Decisions, 
HISEY vs. PETERS. 
Decided March 11, 1892. 


In an interference between a patent and an applica- 
tion, where the question was not one of independent 
origination, but a dispute over the invention of the spe- 
cific thing patented, the natural presumption existing 
in favor of validity of the patent is greatly strengthened 
by the fact that the junior party to the interference had 
full knowledge of the patentee’s proceedings before the 
office, but was fifteen months behind him in filing his 
application. 

Where a skilled workman is employed to embody an 
inventor’s idea in practical form, the results are the 
property of the inventor unless they show that the 
workman has discarded the original idea and proceeded 
upon a wholly distinct and separate plan. 
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A LARGE REFRIGERATING MACHINE. 

Engineers, journalists, and those specially interested 
in refrigeration and the manufacture of ice, through 
the courtesy of the De la Vergne Refrigerating Com- 
pany, were recently enabled to visit the new and ex- 
tensive works of the company, at the foot of East 138th 
Street, upon the East River, and to inspect a very 
large refrigerating machine just completed and ready 
for shipment to The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Asso- 
ciation, of St. Louis, Mo., who will use it for the pur- 
pose of cooling beer. This machine has a cooling ca- 
pacity equal to that resulting from the melting of 500 
tons of ice in twenty-four hours, which is much greater 
than that of any machine heretoforo constructed. The 
machine is not only the most modern and most power- 
ful one of its kind, but it is alsoa splendid example of 
engineering skill, and a superb piece of mechanical 
execution. 

Before describing the construction of tho machine, it 
is perhaps well to outline the general principles upon 
which the machine operates. 

The refrigerating agent employed in this engine is 
anhydrousammonia. This agent is charged into the 
system, and afterward passed through the round of 
the three operations, which are as follows : 

First: Compression.—The agent in gaseous form 
is compressed to a pressure varying in the case of am- 
monia from 125 to 175 pounds per square inch, and de- 
pending upon the temperature of the condensing water 
used, either mechanically or otherwise, in order to pre- 
pare it for the second operation. During the com- 
pression, heat is developed in proportion to the amount 
of pressure exerted upon the gas, or to the relative 
volume to which it has been reduced. Expressed 
popularly, heat is squeezed out of the gas, and can then 
be carried away by the condensing water. 

Second ;: Condensation.—The heat developed in the 
above operation is withdrawn from the compressed gas 
by forcing it through coils of pipe while said coils are 
in contact with cold water ; the heat being transferred 
to the water surrounding the coils. When this point 
is reached the gas is ready to assume the liquid con- 
dition, and in so doing it gives off additional heat to 
the surrounding water. 

Third : Expansion.—The liquefied gas thas obtain- 
ed is allowed to enter coils of pipe so placed that the 
substance to be cooled (air, water, brine, beer, etc.) can 
be brought into contact with them, the pressurein the 
interior of these coils being maintained at a lower point 
than that required for retaining the gas in the liquid 
state. The liquefied gas, upon entering said coils, re- 
expands, and extracts from the pipes and the sub- 
stances surrounding the pipes the same quantity of 
heat that was previously given up by the gas to the 
water used during the period of condensation and 
liquefaction. The gas, having performed in this last 
operation its refrigerating work, is now ready to repeat 
the same cycle of operations. 

From what has been said it will be readily under- 
stood that a refrigerating machine consists of three se- 
ries of parts, each corresponding to one of the above 
operations : 

ist. A compression side,in which the gas is com- 
pressed, either mechanically or otherwise. 

2d. A condensing side, generally consisting of coils 
of pipe, in which the compressed air circulates, parts 
with its heat, and liquefies ; and 

3d. An expansion side, consisting aiso of coils of pipe, 
in which the gas re-expands and performs the refrige- 
rating work. 

In order to render the operation continuous, these 
three sides or parts are connected together, the gas 
passing through them in the order named. 

The gas is drawn through the expansion coils by the 
pumps at a pressure varying from 10 to 30 pounds 
above that of the atmosphere, where ammonia is in 
use, and is then forced into the condensers, where a 
pressure of 125 to 175 pounds per square inch usually 
exists ; here liquefaction takes place, and the resulting 
liquefied gas is allowed to flow to a stop cock having a 
minute opening, which separates the compression from 
the expansion side of the plant. 

The expansion side consists of coils of pipe similar to 
those of the condensing side, but used for the reverse 
operation, which is the absorption of heat by the lique- 
fled gas, instead of the expulsion of heat from it, as in 
the former operation. 

Heat is conducted through the expansion or cooling 
coils to, and is absorbed by, the expanding liquefied 
gas. 

Either of the above methods can be applied to the 
refrigeration of breweries, packing houses, etc., and 
for the manufacture of ice, the same gas being used 
over and over again to perform the same cycle of 
operations. To maintain this cycle of operations 
powerful compressing pumps of peculiar construction 
are required. 

Owing to the volatile nature of ammonia gas, the 
most perfectly constructed compressors, unless pro- 
vided with some means for preventing the escape of 
gas, leak around the pistons and the piston rods. One 
of the important improvements in the machine made at 
these works is that of the injection of cold cil into the 





compressing cylinders along with the ammonia ges, the 
oil serving to seal the joints, prevent the escape of gas, 
and at the same time to increase the efficiency of the 
compressor by abolishing clearing spaces at the ends 
of the cylinder. By means of this improvement, it is 
made possible to use double-acting compressors, which 
greatly increase the capacity of the machine, without 
adding materially to the friction of the moving parts. 

Although our engraving gives a good general idea 
of the dimensions of this machine, its size cannot be 
fully appreciated without the exact figures. 

The doubie-acting compressing cylinders have a 
diameter of 24 inches and a stroke of 48 inches. The 
engine which drives the compressors is of the Corliss 
cross-compound condensing type, of 600 horse power; 
the high pressure steam cylinder is 82 inches in diame- 
ter, with a stroke of 48 inches; the low pressure cylin- 
der is 64 inches in diameter, with the same stroke; the 
connecting rods are connected with the cranks on the 
engine shaft, which also receives the connecting rods 
of the compressors. The crank shaft is made of the 
best selected horseshoe scrap iron. It has a diameter 
of 154¢ inches and weighs 20,820 pounds. On each of 
the crank cheeks is shrunk a band of wrought iron 2 
inches thick. The crank shaft carries two fly wheels, 
each 14 feet 8 inches in diameter. The compressor 
connecting rods weigh 3,400 pounds each, and the 
steam connecting rods 3,800 pounds each. In the con- 
struction of this machine 444 tons of phosphor bronze 
were used in the connecting rods and bearings. The 
total weight of the machine in the rough was 390,000 
pounds; the weight finished approximates 175 tons. 

The anhydrous ammonia used in connection with 
these machines, and everything necessary for a com- 
plete plant for the manufacture of ice, is made here. 
The pipe fittings which are used in the constraction of 
the coils and for connections, and whieh must neces- 
sarily be of special construction, are also made at 
these works. 

9+ orem ——~—S 
Height and Position of Mount St, Elias. 

The geographic position of Mount St. Elias is of 
popular interest in connection with the boundaries of 
Alaska. 

In the convention between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia,* wherein the boundaries of Alaska are supposed 
to be defined, it is stated that the boundary, beginning 
at the south, after leaving Portland Channel, shall 
follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel 
to the coast as far as the 141st meridian, and from there 
northward the said meridian shall be the boundary to 
the Arctic Ocean. Whenever the summits of the 
mountains between Portland Channel and the 14ist 
meridian “shall prove to be at the distance of more 
than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit be- 
tween the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, above mentioned, shall 
be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten 
marine leagues therefrom.” 

As {Mount St. Elias is approximately in longitude 
140° 55’ 30’ west from Greenwich, as already shown, it 
is, therefore, only 4 and 30” of longitade, or 244 statute 
miles, east of the boundary of the main portion of 
Alaska, Its distance from the nearest point on the 
coast is 38 statute miles. There is no coast range in 
southeastern Alaska parallel with the coast within the 
limits specified by the treaty, and the boundary must, 
therefore, be considered as a line parallel with the 
coast and ten marine leagues, or 3443 statute miles, in- 
land. The mountain is thus 1% miles south of the 
boundary and within the territory of the United 
States. Its position is so near the junction of the 
boundary separating southeastern Alaska from the 
northwest territory with the 141ist meridian that it is 
practically a corner monument of our national domain. 

The height of Mount St. Elias has been variously 
estimated. Prof. Russell, who was at the head of the 
government expedition which made a careful examina- 
tion of the mountain last summer and reached the 
highest point yet attained by any one, estimates the 
height at 19,000 feet. 

The Simplon Tunnel. 

From particulars given in the Moniteur Industriel, 
it appears that the tunnel will be about 19,731 meters 
(1244 miles) long, exceeding considerably the length of 
the Gothard tunnel, which is 14,900 meters or about 
944 miles. The tunnel will consist of practically two 
distinct sections of about equal lengths, the north sec- 
tion 9,900 meters long, which will begin near Brigue, 
and the south section, about 9,800 meters long, which 
will terminate within a short distance from the station 
Isella. As of special interest, it is mentioned that over 
part of the south section there will be in reality two 
tunnels, each accommodating a single line of tracks, 
while the remaining length will be in the shape of a 
single tunnel with double tracks. 

The power required in building the tunnel, for tun- 
neling proper, ventilation, transportation of material, 

* Message from the President of the United States, transmitting re- 
port on the boundary line between Alaska and British Columbia ; 50th 
Congress, 2d session, Ex. Doc, No, 146, Senate, 1880. 1. C, Russell. 














etc., will be supplied by two large hydraulic piants, one 
at each tunnel end. Atthe north end the water will 
be taken from the Massa, an appreciable head being 
attainable, promising, it is thought, a total of 2,950 
horse power. At the south end something like 4,250 
horse power is counted on, the water to be taken from 
the River Cairasca. The total cost of the tunnel and 
accessories has been figured up to fail not far short of 
80,000,000 franes, or about $16,000, 000. 


hardly ever in good order. 
ing shop in particular, a door that is kept open many 
days, weeks, and even months becomes so packed 
around with sawdust, to say nothing of chips and thin 
strips of wood, that a pair of mules could scarcely close 
the door, much less will it glide into place with its own 
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Fireproof Doors.* 

The danger from fire can be considerably lessened if 
passageways between buildings or through partitions 
be provided with doors that are as fireproof as possi- 
ble. It used to be the fashion to provide iron sliding 


doors for such openings, but it was soon found that 
the iron door was faulty in construction and not much 
better than an ordinary wooden door would be. 
very few minutes the ircn would become red-hot and 
warp out of shape so that a space of several inches 
would be opened around the door, letting fire have 
free entrance. 


Ina 


It bas been found that covering a wooden door with 


tin proves more fireproof than an iron door; wood can- 
not burn unless exposed to the atmosphere. Placing a 
piece of wood in an air-tight tube, the tube may be 
heated almost red-hot without more than charring the 
outside of the wood. 


To make a fireproof door, procure some sound, 


matched boards that fit closely together, free as possi- 


ble from knots, many edges, or other imperfections. 
Make the door double, nailing the two thicknesses 
across each other, and fasten them tightly together by 
means of clinch nails put not over 6 inches apart in 
every direction. If the door be more than 4 feet wide 
or 7 feet high, better use three thicknesses of boards. 
Cover entire door with tin, locking the seams, not sol 
dering them, and nailing each strip of tia firmly to the 
door. Do not drive nails through the tin to fasten it, 
but put a clip of tin into each seam lock, driving the 
nail through this clip, then lay on another strip of tin 
and another set of nailed clips, and so on entirely 
around the door. 

Work right around the door from one side to the 
other, pressing over the edges, locking tightly and 
hammering all seams flat. Cover top and bottom of 
the door in the same manner, being particularly care- 
ful about top of door that the tin is locked perfectly. 
A small opening here will allow smoke and gas to issue, 
forming a draught between door and tin which will 
permit fresh air to draw in to the bottom of the door, 
and soon destroy the wood. 

. Be particular that no air spaces are left in the door. 
Therefore, never try to cover a panel door with tin, for 
such construction will not stand fire. It is better not 
to use hinges with such a fire door; put on sliding 
trucks or hang the door upona track. Such a door 
should always fit into the rabbet in the door frame and 
come flush with the wall when practicable. 

If the door slides, Jet it pass in behind a jaw which 
will press it snug, so as to tightly close the openings 
into either room. 

No nails less than one inch long should be used in 
fastening the tin. The wood may be charred to a con 
siderable depth, and if short nails are used they will 
become detached and allow the tin to bulge off, form. 
ing a bare place in the door, which may lead to its 
destruction. 

Under these conditions the surface of the wood is 
converted into charcoal, which, being a non-conductor 
of heat, tends to retard further combustion of the 
wood ; but if air get in in any manner, the charcoal 
is quickly burned, and then the door itself will be 
destroyed. 

This shows how it does not pay to tin a door only on 
one side, for when this is done, as soon as the heat is 
sufficient to convert the surface of the wood under the 
tin into charcoal, oxygen reaches it from the other side 
of the door and the whole business is quickly in a 
blaze. 

Several devices have been made to automatically 
close such fire doors, whenever the atmosphere reaches 
a certain degree. One method is to hold the door open 
by a thin wire of fusible metal which melts at 180 or 
190 degrees. Another method is to use an electric 
device connected with any good automatic fire alarm 
system. Either of the methods has its advantages and 
faults. The advantages are that they work well when 
in good order, and the disadvantages are that they are 
In a sawmill or wood work- 


weight when the time for action comes. 
The best way to close fire doors is to make it some 


one’s duty to see that they are kept shut, especially at 
night. When the mill is vacant it should be some 
one’s duty to close them at the first alarm of fire, and 
the same man should see that the doors are in good 
condition and will work at all times. 


© James L. Hobart, in the Industrial American, 
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250-KILOWATT “ MORDEY-VICTORIA ” ALTERNATOR. 


informed that in none to quite so high a degree as in 


Yhe Mordey- Victoria alternator was constructed by | the machine under notice. 


the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, 
of London and Loughborough, and is the size known as 
“A 20.” This indicates that there are twenty polar 
projections on each side of the stationary armature of 
forty coils. 

The following are the principal figures as to the size 
and performance of the machine : 


The lubricating arrangements deserve attention. 
There are three solid white metal bearings. Efficient 
and abundant lubrication is secured by means of force 
pumps. Each bearing pedestal forms a large oil reser- 
voir in connection with which is a small force pump, 
the three pumps being driven by a light steel shaft 
running the length of the bedplate, and belted to the 
magnet shaft. Oil is thus delivered under pressure to 


the bottom of each bearing. There is a by-pass tube) 


with cock, supplying oil also to the top. After circu- 
lating through the bearing, the oil finds its way from 





Outpat ' 2 kilowatts 335 
\ E.H.P. at 2,000 volte 
Number of revolatione,... 300 
Twenty polar projections, 0: armeture/ 100 alternations per 
coils : ost ) second. 
Weight of revolving magnet ont shaft 
complete ee 15 tons. 
Weight of complete machine. . sa 
Drop in volte between no load and fall} 444 per cent at con- 
joad : stant excitation. 
Rise in volts between full load and no, 54g per cent at con- 
load os stant excitation. 
Increase of excitation (amperes) re- 
quired to maintain constant electro- 
motive force from 0 te full load, 12 per cent. | 


2,800 watts or 1°12 per 


Excitation on open cireait (full electro-) 

motive force and epeed, no current).. ‘ cent. 
Excitation on fall ioad (fall electro- Tad . 

motive force, fall epeed, full cur- 5,650 watts or 16 per 

rent) - om. 
Electrical efficiency at full load, in- 

clading excitation O7 per cent. 
Comnicrcial efficiency at full load guar 

anteed by makere La) = 
Greatest width of each armatare coi) Ty's in. = 9 deg. 
Width of armature condactor... § in, 
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The armature is fixed, the supporting ring being 
divided vertically. The ring, or either half, 
may thus be withdrawn very rapidly. Such with- 
drawal is, however, not necessary either for examina- 
tion, cleaning, or repairs, as, owing to the peculiar con- 
struction of the field magnet, any and every armature 
coil is fully accessible without the removal of any por- 
tion of the Even when the machine is at 
work, owing to the persistence of vision effect the 
whole of the armature is perfectly visible, as each coil 
is alternately covered and uncovered by the revolving 
magnet horns 

The existing current is supplied to the single coil of 
the magnet by a pair of colleetor rings (one ring on 
each end or side of the magnet), two brushes being ar- 
ranged on each ring 

From the data giver above it will be seen that the 
excitation is very small, and that the amount of varia- 
tion of the excitation required to maintain constant 
electromotive force is also small, while even if the ex- 
citation is maintained constant (that is if no regulation 
is attempted), the electromotive force of the alternator 
varies only about five per cent, even if the full load 
is thrown on or off. These satisfactory features are 
common to all the alternators of this type, but we are 


whole 


machine 





each end by a separate visible outlet, and then is con-| 


the reservoirs, which contain such a large quantity of 


oil that renewal is only necessary at long intervals. | 
cians as to the advisability of grounding electric light 


The amount of oil passing to each part of the bearing 
is readily observed, and by using a visible open return, 
instead of a visible feed, the advantage of a supply 
under pressure is secured, together with the advantage 
of visibility of supply. 

















THE MORDEY-VICTORIA ALTERNATOR. 


Further, each bearing is provided with a water- 


jacket space with connections for the attachment of | 
| Origin of Fires, with reference to fire hazards from the 


pipes if necessary. 

It will be noticed that the machine is made for 100 
complete alternations, this being the standard rate 
adopted in all the apparatus of the Mordey-Victoria 
system. Great convenience results from strict ad- 
herencc to this rate, not only on account of the parallel 
working of the alternators, but in connection with the 
design and construction of transformers, are lamps, 
impedance coils, and other accessories. We are in- 
debted to Engineering for our illustration and the 
foregoing particulars. 

The Baltimore Railway Tunnels. 

When the new Belt Line tunnel is completed, Balti- 
more will have about five miles of railroad tunnels 
under its streets. The Pennsylvania tunnel connects 
its Philadelphia and Northern Central divisions with 
its southern line, and the Belt Line tunnel will join 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s Philadelphia line with its 
Washington branch. The Pennsylvania tunnel has 
always been a great inconvenience to travelers, be- 
cause of the stifling smoke and coal gas. Plans, how- 
ever, have just been completed to ventilate it by elec- 
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tricity, the same method to be employed by the Belt 
Lime. Powerful dynamos will furnish the currents. 
The ventilation will be accomplished by building a 
slanting subway, eight feet wide by sixteen feet high, 
from the side of the tunnel near its top to the foot of 
the ventilating stack. At the foot of the stack a huge 
fan, fashioned like the blades of a steamboat propeller, 
will be revolved, creating a strong draught toward the 
top of the stack. The vacuum created at the middle 
of the tunnel will cause the smoke and gas to be 








drawn from the ends of the tunnel to its middle and 
out at the top of the stack. Thestack is to be 100 feet 
high and 18 feet square. 
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| ducted to a small gauze filter, so returning visibly to| Does Grounding the Neutral Wire Increase Fire 


Hazards? 
There exists a difference of opinion among electri- 


wires. One party contends that such practice increases 
the fire hazard, while the other argues from the oppo- 
site standpoint. 

The investigation into this important subject which 
the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters recently under 
took resulted, on March 10, at a 
special meeting, in the offering 
of a set of resolutions requiring 
that electric companies discon- 
tinue the practice of intention- 
ally grounding any portion of 
their equipment, and requiring 
that all such grounds now exist- 
ing shall be removed on or before 
October 1 next. 

This action was based upon 


the report of Prof. Henry Morton, in answer to ques- 
tions propounded by the Committee on Police and 


grounding of electric wires, and particularly the mid- 
dle or “‘ neutral” wire in the Edison system. 

Prof. Morton is emphatic in his utterances, and 
states that in his opinion grounding the middle wire 
decidedly increases the fire risk. On the other hand, 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, replying 
to Prof. Morton’s report, states that ‘It is the general 
opinion of the Edison interest that’ while absolute 
insulation, if it can be had, is preferable [to the ground- 
ing of the neutral wire], the advantages of grounding 
the neutral wire under certain conditions, and particu- 
larly on large systems, are such as to make that prac- 
tice in those cases the best working method, particu- 
larly as a precaution against fire risk.” 

According to the Electrical Age, the resolutions will 
be considered and acted upon at the next meeting of 
the board, and the result will be awaited with interest, 
as the interests involved are large and important. 


— + >< 
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THERE is much truth in the remark of one who ob- 
served ‘The worst thing about the grip is that you are 
sick with it so long after you get well,” 
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THE GREAT SUN SPOT OF FEBRUARY, 1892. 

I have thought it would interest the readers of the 
ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN to have some photographic 
views of the great sun spot of February, 1892, good de- 
scriptions of which have already appeared. Quite a 
complete photographic record has been secured at this 
observatory of this great group of spots, from the time 
that 1t fairly rounded the sun’s eastern limb, on Febru- 


Epidemics—Influenza Due to Dust, 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, a paper on the untenability of an atmospheric 
hypothesis of epidemics was read by the Hon. Rollo 
Russell. The author is of opinion that no kind of epi- 
demic or plague is conveyed by the general atmosphere, 
but that all epidemics are caused by human conditions 
and communications capable of control. In this paper 
he investigates the manner of the propagation of influ- 
enza, and gives the dates of the outbreaks in 1890 at a 
large number of islands and other places in various 
parts of the w6rld. Mr. Russell says that there is no 
definite or known atmospheric quality or movement on 
which the hypothesis of atmospheric conveyance can 
rest, and when closely approached it is found to be no 
more available than a phantom. Neither upper nor 
lower currents have ever taken a year to cross Europe 
from east to west, or adjusted their progress to the 
varying rate of human intercourse. Like other mala- 
dies of high infective capacity, influenza has spread 
most easily, other things being equal, in cold calm 
weather, when ventilation in houses and railway cars 
is at a minimum, and when, perhaps, the breathing 
organs are most open to attack. But large and rapid 
communications seem to be of much more importance 
than mere climatic conditions. Across frozen and snow 
covered countries and tropical regions it is conveyed at 
a speed corresponding, not with the movements of the 
atmosphere, but with the movements of population 
and merchandise. Its indifference to soil and air, apart 
from human habits depending on these, seems to elim- 
inate all considerations of outside natural surround- 
ings, and to leave only personal infectiveness, with all 
which this implies of subtile transmission, to account 
for this propagation.—The origin of influenza epi- 
demics was discussed by Mr. H. Harries. The author) 
has made an investigation into the facts connected | 
with the great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, and the | 
atmospheric phenomena which were the direct out- 
come of that catastrophe. He has come to the conclu- 
sion that the dust derived from the interior of the 
earth may be considered the principal factor concerned 
in the propagation of the recent influenza epidemics, 
and that, as this voleanic dust invaded the lower 
levels of the atmosphere, so a peculiar form of sickness 
assailed man and beast. 











THE GREAT SUN SPOT OF FEBRUARY, 1892. 


ary 5, to just before its disappearance, the last plates 
being taken on the morning of February 16. The 
photographs were made with an apparatus (con- 
structed by the writer) attached to the 10 inch equa- 
torial telescope. First, a view of the entire sun’s disk 
is taken, four and one-half inches in diameter. These 
plates show the exact place of all spots upon the visible 
hemisphere. Then, usually, an enlarged view is taken, 
showing the more interesting spots in detail. The 
enlarged detail view is taken direct in the telescope, 
not copied from the smaller negative. It shows the 
group as it appeared on Feb. 16, as it was nearing the 
southwestern limb of the sun. The changes which 
have occurred in this interval will repay careful study. 
The rounded and darkened edge of the sun is well 
brought out. The lighter patches in the shading are 
immense fields of facule. The extreme length of this 
great group was about 150,000 miles and its width 
85,000 miles. WiL11AM R. Brooks. 
Smith Observatory, Geneva, N. Y., March, 1892. 


A RAIL FENCE BICYCLE RAIIJ.WAY. 

A system of passenger travel is about to be put in 
operation between Mt. Holly and Smithville, N. J., by 
a company which has been organized to construct 
what is known as the Hotchkiss Bicycle Reilway 
system. Each passenger furnishes his own motive 
power. The illustration will give, without any further 
detail, a good idea of the construction. The track 
rests upon a foundation of cross ties 3 x 6 in. by 34¢ ft., 
which are placed at intervals of every 6 ft., and upon 
them rest wooden posts ordinarily 344 ft. high. These 
are secured to the ties by bolts and angle irons. Narrow 
wooden stringers connect the posts, and the top 
stringer has a T-shaped rail fastened to it on which 
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A Ratlroad from Cartagena to the Magdalona, 

The construction of the Cartagena-Magdalena Rail- 
way deserves to rank among the most important rail 
road enterprises undertaken within the past decade 
in South America, by reason of the far-reaching resuits 
which will follow upon its completion, Its object is 
to connect the port of Cartagena with the Rio Magda- 
lena by a line 52 miles in length, but to appreciate its 
importance the conditions affecting Colombian traffic 
must be reviewed, 

The great centers of population in Colombia lie in 
the interior, with no outlet to the sea except by way 
of the Rio Magdalena. This remarkable river, flow- 
ing down from the mountains of Tolima, is navigable 
for vessels of 344 feet draught, between 600 and 700 
miles, into the very heart of the republic, and consti- 
tutes the artery of com:nerce between the outer world 
and the coffee and mining districts of Santander, An- 
tioquia, Tolima, and Cundinamarca, Connection be 
tween the centers of production and the river ports is 
maintained by mule trains acress the mountains, and 
yet in spite of these obstructions to free intercourse, 
the export and import traffic using the river amounts 
to 50,000 tons per annum. A further impediment to 
traffic is met at the mouth of the river, where the 
stream empties into the Caribbean Sea through a delta, 
whose several channels are obstructed by shifting 
sandbars, effectually precluding the entrance of ships. 

Many years ago John ©, Trautwine was employed 
by the Colombian government to attempt to control 
one of these channels, and other engineers have sub- 
sequently been engaged upon this problem, but all 
| with negative yesults. In consequence of this the 
| Bolivar Railroad was constructed from Barranquilla, 
on the Magdalena, to Salgar, an open roadstead on the 
Caribbean. More recently, a pier is being built at 
Puerto Colombia, about 244 miles southwest of Salgar, 
and the railroad has been extended to that point. 
This, however, is also an open roadstead, and is a per- 
ilous point for ships during the prevaleace of the 
‘“‘nor’westers”” which frequently rage along this coast. 

Cartagena, on the other hand, possesses a magniti- 
cent land-locked harbor, and in the colonial days was 
| the port not only of Colombia, but of the entire west- 
ern coast of South America as far as the northern con- 
fines of Chile. The products of the mines of Peru, of 








Ecuador, and of Colombia, came over the great mule 
road by way of Jaen, Cuenca, Quito, Popayan, and 
Quibdo, to Cartagena, whence they were shipped to 
Spain. By connecting a few creeks, lagoons, and 
bayous, the famous Canal del Dique was also con- 
| structed from Cartagena to the village of Calamar, on 
| the Rio Magdalena, a shallow waterway which is still 
| open for a few months of each year and diverts a small 
| portion of the Magdalena traffic to this ancient port. 
| It has long been foreseen that the advantages of the 
splendid harbor at Cartagena would inevitably restore 
this city to its former position as the port of Colombia, 
if it were connected with the Magdalena by a railroad. 
This isnow to be done by a company of American 

capitalists who embarked in it at the instance of 

Mr. 8. B. MeConnico, formerly of the Lilinois Cen- 





the bicyele runs. A special form of bicycle is 
required, although the ordinary saddle, handle 
bar and propelling mechanism are nothing new. 
The handle is not required for steering purposes, 
but is used simply as a means of convenience for 
the rider when in motion. The frame is double, 
extending down below the track rail on either 
side, a distance of 214 ft., and has at the lower end 
a small guide wheel running horizontally, which 
serves to keep the machine in upright position, 
and absolutely prevents any possibility of jumping 
the track. The front wheel is the driving wheel, 
and is 20 in. in diameter, and like the other riding 
wheel is grooved to fit the rail. Two tracks will 
be constructed, so that the road may be operated 
in both directions at the same time. Side tracks 
will be placed at suitable intervals, at which the 
bicycles will be stored when not in use and at 
which point passengers can be supplied, leaving 
the machines at any station where they would 
wish to disembark.—AStreet Railway Review 
Overhead Rights. 

Although any one may extend an overhead wire 
across or along a street, it does not seem gene- 
rally known that no wire may pass over a house 
without the permission of the proprietor, even 
though the wire be in no way connected with the 
house. The owner may, if he pleases, take them 
all down, for his freehold extends from the center 
of the earth up to the sky. This is a principle 
that is not generally understood, but occasionally 
a householder is found who knows his rights and 
will not allow them to be infringed. Such a person| AccORDING to one of the French papers, electricity 
was the landlord of a large boarding house on Beacon | is in successful use at the gun factory at St. Etienne for 











THE RAIL FENCE BICYCLE RAILWAY. 


Hill, who made the electric light company provide tempering gun springs. The latter consist of steel | 








tral Railroad, who conceived the project, obtained 
concessions from the government, and had the 
preliminary surveys and estimates made which 
demonstrated its feasibility. 

Two corporations have been formed to carry 
this work into effect, the Cartagena Terminal & 
Improvement Company, Limited, capitalized at 
$1,200,000, with J. Murray Forbes, president; 8. B. 
McConnico, vice-president and general manager ; 
Thomas R. Wheelock, secretary and treasurer ; 
and W. D. Buckner, M. Am. Soe. C.E., chief engi- 
neer and superintendent; and the Cartagena-Mag- 
dalena Railway Company, capitalized at $1,800,000, 
and issuing six per cent mortgage bonds to an 
equal amount, with Thomas R. Wheelock, presi- 
dent; 8. B. MeConnico, vice-president and general 
manager; F. B. Beaumont, secretary and treasu- 
rer; and W. D. Buckner, chief engineer and super- 
intendent. The fuli amount of capital needed to 
complete the road has been provided. Construe 
tion has already commenced, ten miles having 
been graded up to date.— Railroad Gazette. 

en 0 
Miles Per Hour, 





Over Ninety-one 
Engine No. 385 of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey broke all records of high speed on Febru- 
ary 26, by running a mile in 8%}¢ seconds, or at 
the rate of 91°7 miles per hour. The engine is « 
Baldwin compound. In speeding this engine the 
first mile was made in 76 seconds, the second in 
62, the third in 5844, the fourth in 454¢, and the 
‘fifth in 8944 seconds. The engineer reports that 
the engine was running fastest on the sixth mile, 
but it was not recorded on account of excitement 
which followed when the engine made this wonderful 


bulbs for the lighting of his dining room in return | wire which is wound spirally, and a current of 45 volts speed. Mr. Hoffecker, superintendent of motive power, 


for the privilege of stringing wires upon his me 


Few persons are so well posted in the law as to 
know what their rights are, and it is an object with | reached, the current is interrupted, and the spring is 


large corporations to keep them in ignorance.—Boston | let fall into a trough of water. One workman can 
Courier. temper 2,400 springs per day by this method. 


‘and 23 amperes is passed through it. Rapid heating | informs the National Car Busder that he has every 


results, and when the required temperature has been | reason to believe the report correct, and that he has 
| timed this engine himself while running a milein 42 


seconds, Four duplicates of this engine have been 


| ordered. 
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The Bace Across the Atlantic, 

Ip a recent number of the Scottish Review, Professor 
Henry Dyer gave an interesting article on the race 
across the Atlantic, in which, says Industries, he traces 
the development of steamships and their machinery, 
and gives figures to show the increase in speed and ef- 
fimency. After a preliminary notice of some of the 
earlier attempts at steam navigation, Professor Dyer 
devotes « little space to clearing the reputation of Dr. 
Lardner of some of the charges which are sometimes 
brought against him in connection with ocean naviga- 
tion by steamships, and he expresses the opinion that, 
while Dr. Lardner may have erred in the way of over- 
caution, and have failed to estimate the possibilities 
both of engines and ships, as he based his calculations 
on a coal consumption of 12 pounds per indicated horse 
power per hour, with a speed of 8 knots, he does not 
deserve to be held upto ridicule, as he generally is 
when his name is mentioned in connection with the 
early attempts at transatlantic navigation. 

The development of the marine engine forms an in- 
teresting study, both from a theoretical and a practical 
point of view. The effects of the increase of the pres- 
sure of the steam, the action of the steam jacket and 
of multiple cylinders, and the present position of prac- 
tice are all traced by Professor Dyer, and they, com- 
bined, show the great improvements which have taken 
place. These are roughly indicated by the amount of 
coal consumed per indicated horse power per hour. 
Until about 1890 the boiler pressure seldom exceeded 3 
pounds on the square inch above that of the atmo- 
sphere. From that date a gradual increase took place, 
and in 1845 the average was about 10 pounds per square 
inch. By 185 it had reached 15 pounds. In 1856, 





Randoiph, Elder & Co. employed pressures of 30 pounds 
in their compound engines, but it was not till almost 
ten years later that such pressures became general in| 
the merehant service. On the compound 
engine becoming common, pressures sud- 
denly rose to 6 pounds, and in some cases 
to 80 pounds and 100 pounds per square 
inch, and now for triple-expansion engines 
the average is over 150 pounds, while for 
quadruple-expansion engines it is 200 pounds 
per square inch. With regard to coal con- 
sumption, the earliest marine engines must 
have used very nearly 10 pounds per indi- 
cated horse power per hour. In the well 
known side lever engines it was about 7 
pounds, while for engines in use before the 
general introduction of the compound type 
4 pounds to 44¢ pounds was the average. 
Randolph, Elder & Co., with their com- 
pound engines, had an average of from 244 
pounds to3 pounds. In 1872, when the com- 
pound engine had been in use for some 
years, the average was found to be 2°11 
pounds, being a saving of nearly 50 per cent 
over the ordinary engines, while in 1881 
there was a reduction to 1°828 pounds, or a 
further saving of 13°37 percent. With triple 
and quadruple expansion engines there has 
been a still further reduction of about 25 per cent, the 
consumption in some of those engines being as low as 
i's pounds or 14¢ pounds per indicated horse per hour, 

Professor Dyer traces the development of the size of 
steamships from the Great Western up to the present 
date. He gives figures to show the best runs dur- 
ing that period, and these are brought down to the 
recent ones of the Teutonic and Majestic. The latest 
development of the Atlantic race shows a close approxi- 
mation between the best steamers of the White Star, 
the Inman, and the Cunard lines, there being only a 
difference of a few hours in favor of the order in which 
their names are given, the fastest passages of each 
varying from ‘5 days 16 hours 31 minutes to 6 days 2 
hours 31 yninutes. The Cunard line is thus temporarily 
a little behind in the race, but a company which has 
shown such spirit in the past is not likely to give up the 
contest. Two new steamers, each 600 feet in length, 
have been ordered, and it is stated that their guaran- 
teed speed is to be 22 knots on the measured mile and 
21 knots at sea. This latter speed will enable the pas- 
sage across the Atlantic to be accomplished in about 5 
days 10 hours. 

Professor Dyer is of opinion that, as progress has 
been made by slow and steady steps, this is likely to 
continue unless we have a complete change in the type 
of ships, of engines, and of boilers. So far as can be 
seen at present, the shape of steam vessels is not likely 
to be materially altered, as it is substantially the same 
as that of the Viking’s craft of more than a thousand 
years ago, and seems to conform to the arrangements 
of nature, with regard to fishes, as nearly as the ma- 
terials at our disposal will admit. It must be remem- 
bered that increased speed is not simply a question of 
more power relatively to displacement, but that each 
shape of vessel has a speed to which it is specially 
adapted, and that any attempt to drive it beyond that 
speed would lead to a great expenditure of power with 
little useful result, as the energy would be chiefly ex- 
pended in raising waves. If anything like the present 
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which were common on the Atlantic thirty or forty 
years ago, the size of engines required, and the extra 
expenses involved, would have reduced the earning 
power of the ships very much, and possibly in many 
cases made it disappear. 

The future development of steamships, however, de- 
pends on conditions about which it is impossible to 
say anything very definite. The materials of construc- 
tion have been changed from wood to iron, and from 
that again to steel. The engines have developed from 
inverted Watt engines, through a great variety of 
forms, to multiple-expansion engines of great complex- 
ity and considerable efficiency. All these may be ren- 
dered useless by some other form of heat engine or by 
the application of electricity. It is evident, therefore, 
that the limits of the sizes and speeds of steamships in 
the future are to be determined by commercial con- 
siderations and experience, rather than by abstract 
scientific speculations. 

A PRACTICAL METALLIC RAILROAD TIE. 

The improved metallic tie shown in the illustration 
has been patented by Mr. Ellison Saunders, of Austin, 
Texas. The base of the tie has outwardly and down- 
wardly turned ends, preventing endwise movement, 
and rail-supporting blocks of cast or malleable iron are 
secured to the base by rivets or bolts, as shown in the 
sectional view. The rails are secured in their seats in 
the blocks by spikes, the apertures for which are prefer- 
ably cast with a bend and twist, so that the upper half 
is out of alignment with the lower half of the aperture, 
the spike when driven then following the shape of the 
aperture, by which it is bent and twisted in for its 
lower half, so that it will not get loose. The two rail- 
supporting blocks of each tie are connected with each 
other by a tension rod, by adjusting the nut on which 











any desired strain may be given to the blocks and base 
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plate to prevent spreading of the rails, the base of each 
rail resting in a longitudinal recess in the block. On 
curves or switches the guard or switch rails are fastened 
on an extension of the block, formed with a recess 
under the rail for the nut or head of the tension rod. 
Centrally on each tie is a block through which the ten- 
sion rod passes, to prevent accidental displacement. 
This tie has been in practical use for nearly a year on 
a portion of a trunk line railway in Texas, and is said 
to have well withstood the atmospherical changes and 
the heavy traffic, it being officially stated that “at no 
time since they were placed in position has any atten- 
tion been given to them, while on either side the oak 
ties have needed attention at different times.” At the 
Grand Central Station, New York City, these ties have 
been in use for the past nine months at a point where 
some of the largest engines pass over them each day, 
with many switching engines and cars, and the super- 
visor of the yard, Mr. Robert White, writes that “they 
have had no attention paid to them since being put in, 
and still remain in perfect order. The spikes have not 
started, but are the same as when put in.” 
a re 
Method of Producing Photo-mechanical Printing 
Plates, 





BY LUDWIG SCHAEFER, OF HEILBRONN, GERMANY. 

Upon exposed and developed sensitive gelatine paper 
I cast a layer of plaster of Paris whose tendency-for 
hardening has been retarded to a certain extent by the, 
addition of marble dust, glue, borax, or the like. As 
soon as the plaster cast has the necessary degree of 
compactness the gelatinized paper is removed or pulled 
off, and in place of the same is laid a glass plate. The 
plaster cast is allowed to rest on the glass plate, so that 
the weight of the cast will cause the elevations to be 
foreed back into the mass until every delineation com- 
prising the drawing or representation lies upon one 
and the same level. The depressions or indentations 
between the delineations of course lie on a lower level 
than the delineations ; but said delineations occupy a 





speeds had been attempted with vessels of the size 


common level, 80 as to be suitable for printing. From 





the plane and level plaster cast thus obtained casts in 
wax, metals, plaster of Paris, or the like can be made, 
or after the hardening of the original plaster cast I can 
press into the same any mass that is capable of being 
shaped or formed. 
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In a recent article in the Medical Record by O. M. 
Myers, M.D., of Rochester, N. Y., he says: 

Much interest has centered upon the new hypnotic, 
somnal, and clinical reports of its together with 
experimental data, are rapidly confirming, and even ex- 
ceeding, the claims of its discoverer. The medical fra- 
ternity will gladly weleome this new-comer to its ma- 
teria medica, as it seems to possess the properties of a 
hypnotic par excellence, without the distressing and 
dangerous qualities of other drugs of this class. All of 
these latter are notoriously uncertain and inconstant 
in action, and most of them, especially chloral and 
morphia, expose the patient to the dangers of habitual 
use. The administration of somnal is happily free from 
these unpleasant sequela. Since the time of its diseov- 
ery by Radlauer, of Berlin, in the fall of 1889, the action 
of somnal has been rigidly scrutinized and impartially 
investigated, which has resulted in unqualified indorse- 
ment of its efficiency and reliability ; and its prompt 
and harmless qualities have been the delight of all 
clinical observers. 

Summary.—1. Locally, somnal is non-irritant, exert- 
ing rather a stimulating effect upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. When applied directly to the 
heart of the frog, it acts as a powerful poison, destroy- 
ing its electro-excitability. 

2. In therapeutic doses the drug exerts no appreci- 
able physiological effect upon the heart, and may be re- 
garded as safe. Toxic doses depress that viscus: a, by 
direct action upon the muscle fiber; b, by stimulation 
of the cardio-inhibitory centers. 

3% Therapeutic doses have little or no effect 
upon the pulse rate. A slight primary rise 
in the arterial tension may be observed, 
which soon returns to normal, or may even 
fall below—the latter probably due to mus- 
cular relaxation during sleep. Toxic doses 
rapidly diminish pulse rate and pressure; 
probably due to direct action upon gangli- 
onic heart centers. 

4. Ordinary doses cause the respiration to 
become slow and full. Toxic amounts in- 
duce rapid, shallow, and irregular respira- 
tion ; the result of depression of the respira- 
tory center at base of brain. 

5. As, in therapeutic doses, sleep is induced 
without perceptibly affecting any other por- 
tion of the economy, it is fair to conclude 
that somnal acts directly and primarily 
upon the cerebrum. 

Therapeutics.—The indication most 
promptly and perfectly met by somnal is to 
induce sleep, and it may be confidently relied 
upon by the prescriber in all cases where the 
insomnia is not the result of pain or syphi- 
litie disease. As the nervous element predominates, 
somnal is the more certain to fulfill the requirements ; 
as, for example, insomnia due to functional over-excite- 
ment of the brain after mental strain or anxiety, sleep- 
lessness of delirium tremens, and in maniacal and 
hysterical disturbances. Its sedative and somniferent 
action is strikingly efficacious in the insomnia occurring 
during convalescence from acute disease. Where an 
adynamic condition exists it must, of course, be used 
with caution. In whooping cough, spasmodic laryn- 
gitis, asthma, “nervous cough,” and chorea, it pos- 
sesses decided sedative properties. A great element of 
safety is that the action of somnal, su faras I have 
observed, is never out of proportion to the amount in- 
gested, nor does it act in a cumulative or other unex- 
pected manner. The drug appears to possess little or 
no influence over insomnia due to acute inflammatory 
conditions. 


<> 
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A Simple Belief for Lung Troubles, 

It has long been known that pine needle pillows 
would alleviate persons afflicted with lung troubles, 
and a Florida editor relates an incident in support of 
the fact as follows: During a visit to the home of a 
most estimable lady living on Indian River, this editor 
was told of a discovery that had been made which may 
prove a boon to sufferers from lung or bronchial trou- 
bles. This lady having heard that there was peculiar 
virtue ina pillow made from pinestraw, and having none 
of that material at hand, made one from fine soft pine 
shavings, and had the pleasure of noting immediate 
benefit. Soon all the members of the household had 
pine shavings pillows, and it was noticed that all 
coughs, asthmatic or bronchial troubles abated at once 
after sleeping a few nights on these pillows. An inva- 
lid suffering with lung trouble derived much benefit 
from sleeping upon a mattress made from pine shav- 
ings. The material is cheap, and the Christian at Work 
says it makes a very pleasant and comfortable mattress, 
the odor of the pine permeating the entire room and 
absorbing or dispelling all unpleasant odors. 
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Smoke ConsuMER. — Edson J. Had- 
jock, Big Spring, Texas. This smoke consumer is es- 
pecially applicable for use on locomotives, causing the 
amoke to be returned from the stack to the fire box, 
also condensing the exhaust steam and heating the 
water in the tender. The locomotive smoke stack is 
curved, and a curved receiver is arranged to receive the 
smoke from the stack, while pipes lead from the re- 
ceiver through the water tank of the tender and into 
the ash pit of the locomotive. 


SreamM Pump.—Daniel F. Lepley, Con- 
nelisvillc, Pa. In this pump the main slide valve is 
connected with a valve stem forming the rod for a 
piston of an auxiliary engine adapted to actuate the 
valve. The piston of the auxiliary engine slides ina 
cylinder supported from the steam chest, and in the 
inlet ports of the auxiliary engine are stop cocks, each 
having a valve stem extending to the outside of the 
cylinder, whereby more or less live steam may be 
passed to the cylinder of the auxiliary engine, so that 
the slide valve is actuated with greater or less velocity, 
regulating the speed of the entire pump. The con- 
struction is simple and durable, not liable to get out of 
order or become clogged, and the arrangement is 
designed to prevent undue jarring when the pistons 
reverse, 

CoNDENSING FivE Dvust.—Hiram W. 
Hixon, El Paso, Texas. This invention provides 
means for condensing and saving the flue dust passing 
with the waste gases through the chimneys of lead- 
emelting furnaces, such dust ordinarily carrying a 
quantity of silver and lead which would otherwise be 
lost. A closed vessel is connected with the flue of the 
furnace, and a series of pipes in its bottom extend into 
a water tank below the water line, above which an ex- 
haust fan forms a partial vacuum, so that the gases 
from the furnace are passed through the water, and the 
flue dust is separated and condensed 1n the tank, 





Rallway Appliances, 


GuarD Raris.—Hiram H. Sponenburg, 
Mikado, Mich. This invention provides means for 
clamping the guard raile to the main line rails, whereby 
spikes are dispensed with and the length of the rails 
reduced to five or six feet, perfect security against 
accident being at the same time obtained. A bar 
clamp embraces the outer flange of one rail, and a block 
clamp embraces the opposite rail flange, with means 
for securing one end of the bar clamp, to which an in- 
termediate rail clamp is adapted for attachment. In 
practice two sets of clamping devices will be used for 
each guard rail, one located nearly opposite the point of 
the frog and the other nearly opposite the knee of the 
wing rail on the frog. 

Sration Inprcator. — William S&S. 
Mallard, Darien, Ga. This invention provides a novel 
construction and combination of parts whereby 
separate sign cards or slides bearing the names of dif- 
ferent stations may be successively shifted from one 
compartment to another of a dual casing and then re- 
turned to the compartment from which they were taken 
in a reverse order of succession. The mechanism by 
which the transposition is effected is aut tic in its 
action, the passage of the final card in either direction 
reversing the transposing devices, and the indicator is 
designed to be less expensive and easier to manipulate 
than previous devices of this character. 








Mechanical Appliances, 


WATER WHEEL. — Joseph H. Choate, 
Jr., Stockbridge, Mass, An inner wheel with curved 
buckets is contained within an outer wheel having 
straight vanes discharging into the buckets of the inner 
wheel, and etanding tangential to a circle of less 
diameter, the shaft carrying the inner wheel turning in 
the hollow trunnions of the outer wheels. A gear wheel 
is held on the shaft, in mesh with which is an inter- 
mediate gear wheel, while a main driving shaft carries 
two gear wheels, of which one is in mesh with the in- 
termediate gear wheel and the other with a gear wheel 
On one of the trunnions of the outer wheel. The con- 
struction is designed to be very effective, utilizing the 
head of water to the fullest advantage. 


CiuTce.—Samuel B. Williams, Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio. This is an improved friction clutch to be 
used upon pulleys and drive wheels to throw them in 
and out of gear, or it may be employed as a cut-off 
coupling to throw a portion of a shaft in or out of 
motion. Combined with a central moving disk is a 
friction disk sliding upon a feather, slotted guide plates 
being attached to the periphery of the friction disk, 
while levers are pivoted to Jugs attached to an abntting 
disk, link rods being connected with the levers and a 
sliding collar connected with the link rods. 


SawMILL CARRIAGE INDICATOR. — 
Isaac Burlingame, Fremont, Washington. This is a 
device adapted to be secured to the set shaft of the saw- 
mill carriage to clearly indicate the position of the 
knees of the carriage, and magnify any change in their 
position, so that the change will be readily discernible 
to the setter and tothesawyer. It consists of a cylinder 
to be secured to the set shaft and provided with parallel 
rows of indicating numbers upon its face, a block 
having pointers at each end being held to move longi- 
tadinally upon the face of the cylinder. 


TuBtLAR WELL Toon. — William 
Richards, Mayburg, Penn, This invention relates to 
devices for raising casing tubes or rods in oil or artesian 
wells, providing therefor a tool which is simple and 
darable in construction, readily applied to the tube or 
rod, and arranged for convenient attachment to the 
hoisting machinery for lifting the tubes or rods out of 
the well, The invention covers nove! parts and details, 
and special combinations. 

Woop Ciamp. — Edward L. Still 
New York City. Combined with a bed having tai! and 
head stocks, each provided with a vertical screw 
having a longitudinal slot and a nut, is « longi- 





features. The clamp is designed to be quickly adjusted 
to hold glued pieces of wood firmly together while the 
glue is setting, preventing them from warping while the 
pressure is applied to them, also providing means for 
attaching legs to the bed of the clamp, and thus making 
a horse of it. 

CRIMPING Macurne. — Richard 
Whitaker, New Brunswick, N. J. A gripper is held to 
slide in a tubular body having an open end with a 
tapering inner wall, the gripper being provided with a 
series of parallel spring fingers having thickened taper- 
ing outer ends and transverse grooves adjacent to these 
ends, a revoluble screw being journaled tn one end of 
the body and fitting a threaded bore in the inner end of 
the gripper. The device is designed for crimping or 
fastening metallic caps upon nozzles, and is especially 
adapted for fastening caps upon the nozzles of varnish 
cans, being rapidly operated therefor and doing the 
work well, 

Nari PutsLEer. — Melville Loftin, Hil- 
dreth, Ill. Pivoted on the sides of a handled claw 
hammer fs an arm extending in opposite directions from 
its fulcrum, the arm being forked at one end and 
having a point formed on ite other single end. The 
device constitates a tool of simple and durable con- 
struction for conveniently pulling naile, extracting 
staples, etc., and useful in removing wire from fences, 
and sealing strips from boxes, etc. 


Jomnt Movutp. — Jonn C. Raymond, 
New Brunswick, N. J. This is a mould to facilitate 
the joining together of lead pipes, around which it may 
be quickly and nicely fitted to enable the molten metal 
to be cast around the joint, which will be quickly made 
and as nice as the * wiped” joint made by hand, The 
mould has been thoroughly tested by plumbers, and it 
is said aperfect joint can thus be made within three 
minutes, while the work requires no special skill, en- 
abling every man to this extent to do his own plambing. 
It is said a large plant is eoon to be established for the 
manufacture of this mould and 1ts adjuncts, 





Agricultural, 


PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR. — Henry 
M. Horne and Joseph W. Asbell, Annie, Ga. This isa 
combination machine of strong and simple construc- 
tion, designed to be very effective in work, All the 
parts constituting the machine are bolted together, and 
the arrangement of the plows and manner of attaching 
them are such that the parts are readily detachable or 
can be adjusted for deep or shallow work in a few 
moments’ time, 


PEANUT PLANTER.—Finton F. Fergu- 
son, Murfreesborough, N. C. This is a combined 
ridger, palverizer, seed planter and fertilizer distributer, 
which is simple in construction, inexpensive to build, 
and designed to drop the peas without danger of crush- 
ing them, While the machine ts especially adapted for 
peanut planting, by placing the ordinary cotton seed 
box in place of the pea box the machine will be in con- 
dition for planting cotton, or it can be readily adapted 
for planting corn and potatoes. 

Porson DISTRIBUTER. — Charles H. 
Pickering, Houston, Texas, This is a device designed 
for attachment to a saddle, to be operated at either side 
of the animal by the rider, to distribute poison on 
cotton and other plants, to destroy insects and worms. 
The device has a bellows, a poison receptacie, and a 
spout through which the poison is blown; it can be 
quickly and conveniently attached to a saddle, and the 
driving shaft may be turned in either direction to 
operate the gearing of the forcing mechanism. 





Miscellaneous, 


Hoisting Macuinke.—John Cosgrove, 
Roanoke, Va. This invention relates more especially 
to hoisting machines used in the construction of build- 
ings for elevating material to the workmen, providing 
therefor a machine that is simple, strong, inexpensive, 
and very practical, A mast is detachably connected to 
amain frame, so that it can be readily changed from 
one side of the frame to the other, to adapt the boom 
to work toward the scaffold on either side of the busld- 
ing, and the manner of bracing the frame is very ef- 
fective when it is desired to lift very heavy material, 
additional weight being applied to the rear brace beams 
without applying any weight on the buliiding proper. 


InpicaToR Lock. — Leonard T. Crab- 
tree, Embarrass, Wis. This invention provides a new 
and improved recording door lock more especially 
adapted for use on railroad freight car doors and other 
doors, and arranged to automatically keep record of 
all opening and closing of the door, while the constrac- 
tion is designed to prevent the picking of the lock. 
The locking lever has an impression block over which 
passes a strip of paper, a key having a character marked 
at one end being adapted to presse an inking ribbon 
on to the paper and press the latter on the impression 
block. The process of tracing off a sealed record, as 
now followed, will be avoided by means of this im- 
provement, it being readily determined by the examin- 
ing official) by whom and between what stations the 
car door was last opened. 

Trunk. —Henry W. Rountree, Rich- 
mond, Va. This is an improvement upon a” former 
patented invention of the same inventor, the trunk 
having at its ends tray-supporting strips inclined up- 
ward from front to rearand provided near their rear 
ends with rollers, the tray supported upon the strips 
being arranged to be moved when the cover is opened 
back partially, there being also a roller provided at the 
front lower corner of the tray. The tray is re-enforced 
by metal plates or bands to which the supports or 
brackets of the tray rollers are secared. 


Ick VELOcIPEDE.—Isaac Dart, Swanzy, 
Mich. A frame is supported upon front and rear ran- 
ners, and mounted in the frame between the runners is 
a wheel in the rim of which are spring-pressed spikes 
adapted to engage the track by the work of treadles on 
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upper part of the frame, a steering rod extending to 
within convenient reach, and the velocipede is designed 
to facilitate rapid traveling over ice or hard snow 
tracks. 

CurTAIN FrxtTurRE.—William Doulin, 
Wheeling, West Va. This invention provides an ad- 
justable bracket having an outward projecting arm, 
with vertically projecting arms forming a curtain-rod- 
receiving slot, for supporting the roller in the desired 
position in relation to the sash and frame, and so that 
when the upper sash is raised or lowered the shade and 
curtain will be correspondingly moved. Means are also 
provided for bringing the edges of the shade and curtain 
beyond the sides of the window frame, so that the 
window will be as nicely shaded as when the common 
form ef fixtures is used. 

Suipine BLInD ATTACHMENT. — Wil- 
liam H. Boyle, Oswego, N. Y. This is a simple, inex- 
pensive, and convenient device to keep the blind from 
rattling, and which will enable the blind to be held at 
any desired height. The frame or casing has the usual 
vertical grooves in which the blind runs, and in the 
edge of the blinds are recesses with shoulders engaging 
the hooked ends of spring arms secured to a sliding 
abutment, this abutment eliding in the back portion of 
the grooves, and moving vertically with the blind, the 
pressure of the spring arms causing the blind to be 
held tight enough so that it will not rattle. 


TYPEWRITER ATTACHMENT. — George 
F. Loar, Gibson City, il, A simpie mechanism for 
operating the machine to make the necessary line 
spaces is provided by this inventicn. The mechanism 
may be readily applied to any variety cf typewriter and 
may be worked by the foot or knee of the operator. 
The carriage is connected by a bell crank lever with a 
treadle, by pressing upon which the carriage is moved 
to the right hand end of the machine, by which aleo the 
line space lever is brought against a cam-like frame, 
whereby the feed cylinder is rotated in the usual way. 


Boox. — John E. Spears, New York 
City. Combined with a copying or other book, and a 
creased or jointed flexible strip attached to its cover to 
fold upward, isan index proper secured to the apper 
side of the strip at a point a short distance from the 
crease, whereby in folding the index the strip bende 
apward and folds inward directly under the cover, the 
index proper being also folded down upon and not 
within the portion of the strip that lies outside the 
crease, so that when fully closed within the book the 
lettered edge of the index is visible, 


HorskEsHok. — Charles E, Howard, 
Leighton, Iowa, A sharp toepiece or calk of novel 
shape and a special attachment of the same to the shoe 
is the distinctive feature of this invention, whereby a 
very light racing shoe is produced, A much lighter 
plate is used for the shoe than is practicable where the 
steel toepiece has to be welded or secured by screws 
on to the plate, and a ehoe is obtained adapted to facili- 
tate the horse's travel either on a hard, dry track or on 
& wet or muddy and frozen track, one giving a frm 
footing and preventing slipping. 

BRAKE SnHox. — Mark A. Penney, 
Perris, Cal, This invention provides a brake shoe for 
road wagons, having a face which may be readily re- 
newed, The brake shoe body is formed of a single 
casting, having on its inner face at opposite edges in- 
wardly-projecting flanges, a stop ledge, and an ex- 
ternal attaching flange, the upper end of the recess 
formed by the flanges being open to receive and permit 
the removal of wood brake blocks, which form the 
frictional face of the brake. 

VEHICLE HEATER.—Andrew E. Jones, 
Richmond, Ind. This is an improvement in heater at- 
tachments which are suspended from the bottom of a 
vehicle, the foot board being provided with a heat- 
escape register of two elongated chambers, with parallel 
apertured walls, there being a casing below the aper- 
tures with a glazed opening, an! a lamp hung within 
each casing. The light of the lamps also shines through 
the doors tc illuminate the roadbed ahead of the team. 


MErTALLic SHINGLE. — Herman H. 
Bohen, Leavenworth, Kansas. A male lock is formed 
on one side of this shingle, with three flanges, and a 
female lock on the other side, with a hook-shaped inter- 
locking flange adapted to be engaged by the flanges 
of the male lock of the next following flanges. The 
shingle is simple and durable in construction, can be 
easily applied by any one of ordinary skill, and forms a 
double lock tc prevent rain driven by a storm from 
passing underneath, at the same time permitting free 
expansion and contraction. 


Gatr.—Hiram Barker, St. Joseph, Mo. 
This gate is so constructed that it will swing upward 
and backward upon a pivot in opening and upward and 
forward in closing, and it is provided with a movable 
weight, which, in conjunction with levers connected 
with the gate, will admit of its being opened or closed 
by achild, It is designed as a field or yard gate, and 
means are provided whereby it may be adjusted to 
clear it from snow and ice in the winter. 


PockETBOOK SupportT.—John G. 
Gareis, Brooklyn, N. Y. This is a device for attaching 
the pocketbook to the hand of the owner, to prevent it 
from being snatched or misplaced, at the same time 
perniitting the book to be readily opened and closed, 
A ring to be worn on the finger is connected by a swivel 
with the back of the pocketbook, the swivel permitting 
the book to be turned in any direction. The swivel is 
formed with a pin passing through a metallic plate on 
the inside of the back of the pocketbook, and the ring 
is made adjustable and split to fit on differently sized 
fingers. 

TrRovuSERS STRETCHER AND HANGER. 
—George E. Hamlin, New York City. A series of hori- 
zontal fork-like arms are pivoted in a body section, 
the members of the arms having more or less spring 
action, and having their outer extremities flared in op- 
posite directions. The trousers are so suspended that 
their own weight while in suspension wil! effectually 
relieve them from wrinkles and bagginess at the knees, 
and a number of pairs may be hung up and stretched in 
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Jersey 
City, N. J. This invention relates more particularly 
to men's drawers, of jean, flannel, or inelastic material, 
having a slit in the lower end of each leg, and provides 
means of snugly closing the slitted portien spon the 
leg. An elastic band is secured to the drawers jeg 
beyond the slit, with fastening devices engaging ihe leg 
at opposite sides of the slit. The attachment is very 
simple, no stitching of any kind being absolutely neces- 
sary, and the elastic or band is readily renewed when 
requized. 


WASHING MAcnine. — William H. 
Hornby, Toronto, and Lucas M, Lént, Ridgetown, 
Canada, This mvention relates to improvements in 
machines which have a concave rabber bed and a con- 
vex rubber rocking above the bed. The machine is 
simple, and its construction affords complete contro! of 
the rubber, to rock, elevate, depress, remove and re- 
place it without disconnection of any attached parts, 
A convenient clothes receptacle or tray is also provided 
for receiving clothes passed through the wringer, the 
tray folding within the machine when not in service, 


Moror FoR CuuRNs.—Wilson Omer, 
Caineville, Mo. The motive power of this device con- 
sists of a weight which by its descent actuates gearing, 
the weight descending along a spirally coiled wire rod 
forming its track around 8 vertical shaft, the rotation 
of the latter, through suitable gearing, rotating screw- 
twisted dasher blades. The weight is elevated by the 
use of handles or a crank lever, and the height of the 
standards and driving shaft are designed to be such 
that the time of descent of the weight wil! be sufficient 
to effect a churning without further aid of the operator, 


BEVERAGE, — William M. Myers, 
Hannibal, Mo, This isfa non-intoxicating effervescent 
beverage having medicina! qualities. 1t contains hops, 
starch, molasses, sarsapariiia, citrate of magnesia, 
turmeric, and other substances, compounded as de- 
scribed. The beverage has the appearance of ordinary 
beer, but is designed to be much more pleasant to the 
taste, 


GAME APPARATUS.—Grant B. Nichols, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, This invention provides a game to 
be styled “ringing the bells, there being arranged 
on a board or table a series of bells having peculiarly 
constructed handles, and a cae being employed to 
which a ring is attached by a line: the cue is to be 
manipulated in such a way as to whip the ring over 
the handle of a bell, and lift the beli from the table, 
ringing it at the same time, 

Norsz.—Copies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by Mann & Co., for 2% cents each. Please 
send name of the patentee, title of invention and date 
of this paper. 
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(email size), and also of the gravity battery? A. The 
voltage of the Grove battery is aboutlMor2. As the 
resistance of the Grove cell is about one-half an ohm, 
the battery will yield a current of nearly 4 amperes. 
The resistance of the gravity battery averages abont 3 
ohms, and its electromotive force being about 1 volt, 
it would yield a current of 4% of an ampere, 4 In the 
construction of a storage battery, how large square 
should each of a pair of lead plates be m order to ob- 
tain one ampere hour? A. Plates Sigjby 12 have a voltaic 
capacity of 14 ampere hours per pair. 5, What size of 
iron wire and what length of same can be heated to red- 
ness by one ampere? Thus affording an approximate 
method of measurement. A. As wire of the same 
nominal size from different mannufactories varies con- 
siderably, your proposed test would be of novalue. 6. 
How many ampere hours and what would be the voltage 
of a storage battery of six cells connected in series each 
cells containing two lead plates 6 by 8 inches? A, The 
electromotive force would be about 12 volte. Its voltaic 
capcity would be 14 ampere hoars per pair of plates. 
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Pacific coast. For samples, etc, address C. F. Pearsun, 
box MA, Portland, Oregon. 


The best book for electricians and beginners in elec- 
tricity is “ Experimental Science.” by Geo. M. Hopkins. 
By mali, 4; Mann & Co., publishers, #1 Broadway, N. Y. 


For the original Bogardus Universal Kecentric Mill, 
Foot and Power Presses, Drills, Shears, etc. address 
41.8. & G. F. Simpson, BtoM Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Manufacturer with 0 to 30 laborers can get big bonus 
for establishing plant at Loganaport, Indiana. Rail. | 
roads, 1 population, 14,00. Address Editor Journal, 
Logaasport, ind. 

Competent persons who desire agencies for a new 
popular book, of ready sale, with handsome profit, may 
apply to Mann & Co., Scientifie American office, 1 
Broadway, Now York. | 


Wanted— Position by a first class mechanical engincer 
with thorough technical and practical education. x- 
ceilent draughteman and machinist. Address A. B., 
care Scientific American. 





Wanted—Two draughtamen for pen and ink rendering 
from photos. end natural objects on bristol. Must be | 
able to 4o free hand lettering acourately and rapidly. 
Send stamp for sample page, showing class of work re- 
quired, to“ M..” Thomson-Houston Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mase 

Engineer Wanted—A cotton mili In the South, run- 
ning on the ten hour system, is looking for an engineer, | 
to commence work about May 1. Engines are double, | 
tandem, compound condensing, 3” x #8" x @"’. Wages, | 
$5.0) per day. Engineer must do his own repairs, and | 
must be of temperate habits. Address “ Engineer,” 
care of Sectentific Awerican. 


€9 Send for new and complete catalogue of Scientific 
and other Books for sale by Mann 4 Co., #1 Broadway, 
New York. Free on application. 








HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names nud Address mus accompany all letters, 
or no attention will be paid thereto. This is for our 
information and not for publication. 

References to former articles or answers should 

give date of paper and page or namber of question. 

airies not answered in reasonable time should 
repeated; correspondents wil| bear in mind that 
some anewers require not a littie research, and, 
thoogh we endeavor to reply to all either by letter 
or in thie department, each mast take his tarn. 

Special Written Information on matters of 
personal rather than genera! interest cannot be 
expected without remuneration. 

Scientific American Sagescupents referred 
to may be had at the office. Price 10 cents each. 
Beoks referred to promptly eapplied on receipt of 

price. 

Mimeralis sent for examination should be distinctly 
Marked or labeled 
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(4221) A. H. asks: 1. Could I use a cup 
made out of tin plate for the Lalande-Chaperon battery 
deacribed in Surriemertr, No. 782, and in “ Experi- 
mental Science,” instead of cast iron? A. A cup of tin 
plate would not be very serviceable. Use cast iron or 
giaes in preference. 2. What is the black oxide con- 
verted to by the action of the battery? Is it to pure cop- 
per? A. Pare copper. 3. Have a lot of copper scrap; 
how esa I convert into black oxide? A. Heat to strong 
red heat in air and pound or shake off oxide as fast as 
ie forms. 


(4222) C. A. B. asks: 1. If the needle of 
an ordinary galvacometer le deflected say BP by two 
different celle of battery, does it denote teat they have 
the same voltage or amperage? A, It depends upon 
the character of your galv If ite resist is 
very high, it is practically a voltmeter, and shows ,that 
the voltage of the two batteries is the same; but if its 
resistance is very low it acts as ap ammeter and indicates 
that the amperage of the two celle ie practically the 
same. 2%. If one cell deflects say 20° and the other 30°, 
what is the role for estimating their comparative voit- 
age Or amperage? Is it as the square of these numbers? 
A. This depends eo much upon the character and pro- 
portions of the galvanometer that |: does not admit of a 
very direct reply. If your gaivanometer acts as a tan- 
gent gal vanometer, the current wil] be proportional to 
the tangents of the angie of deflection. 3. What is the 





' 


ot 





(4223) G. E. T. writes: Outside of the 
question as to adaptability, what are a few of the occu- 
pations that are most promising to the rising genera- 
tion of young men, businesses that are new, at least 
comparatively so, and, at the same time, eure, both as 
regards the financial and the physica) and moral phases 
of the question? Could you direct me how to get a 
beginning in any such, and work up? Am a young 
married man,’ 25, a stenographer, graduate 1885 of high 
school in Ohio, with physics and chemistry favorite 
studies. Might it be possible for me to materially 
modify the confining, sedentary nature of my present 
work by combination with something requiring a good 
proportion of manual exertion? If this were possible, 
it seems to me it would considerably reduce the other- 
wise frequent tendency to nervous irritability. I am 
always an enthusiastic reader of ScrentTiIFic AMERI- 
cAN. Believing that your knowledge of some such em- 
bryo enterprises, to whom it might not be unprofitable 
for me to make application, and perhaps right here in 
my own city, is mach more extensive than mine could 
possibly be, [take thie liberty to intrude upon your 


| valuable time. A. Among the thousand and one ways of 


livelihood in this age of progress and invention, we feel 
our incapacity to enumerate in detail the business ways 
to success for the energetic and persevering young mat. 
Adaptability must not be left out of the question; if 
you do, you are sure to fail, Find what you would most 
like to do, and what you would feel contented with 
ander any conditions, and do it with all your might. 
Do not forget that there is always room at the head 
of the class. There is no royal road to financial 
success in these times, although the Incky strings 
may still hang out, The new ways are devious and 
misty. Better follow the trodden paths of well 
known business ways than fal) into the quagmire of 
adventure, Finally we advise the development of pres- 
ent employment to its best income, and take up a sys- 
tematic study of any profession or busi best enited 
to your taste and devote all your spare time in becom- 
ing familiar with all its aspecta, when in the near 
futdre you may be able to make the change smoothly 
and without strain upon the necessities due to your 
social condition. 

(4224) W. A.—A water glass such as 
you require is made by inserting a plain piece of glass 
in the lower end of a tube, and making the joint water- 
tight, so that the tube can be forced down into the 
water, leaving the upper surface of the glass dry. The 
size of the glass is immaterial. The object of this ar- 
rangement is to secure a smooth plane surface and to 
prevent reflection from the surface of the water. 


(4225) A. W. writes: 1. Referring to 
the simple motor described in Surpriement, No. 641, 
will a soft cast iron core for the armature do as well as 
the soft iron wire core? A. Cast iron does not answer 
well as au armature core. The core must be laminated 
to secure good results, 2, Will a soft cast iron field 
magnet do as well as the Russia iron magnet? A. A 
cast iron field magnet will answer very well, 3. Can 
the motor be ran as a dynamo without altering? If 
not, what changes must be made? I havea small steam 
engine that I made, and has been pronounced to bea 
very good engine, by an expert machinist (cylinder 14g 
inch by 3 inches), and I am very anxious to ran the 
motor or dynamo with it. Will you please tell me 
whether it will work or not (that is the motor)? How 
many revolations ought the dynamo to make ? A, Yes, 
but the electromotive force would be quite low. If you 
dusire a higher electromotiv? force, wind the machine 
Your engine will undoubtedly ran the 
motor when used as a dynamo, but we advise you ti 
construct a better machine after the directions given for 
making the Edison dynamo in SurrLement, No. 844. 


(4226) H. P. H. asks: 1. Why is insu- 
lated iron wire not uzed on field magnets? A. Because 
of the disadvantages due to its resistance, 2. Can an 
induction coil be made to give 50 to 100 volts and 2 to 
10 amperes from a battery current of 10 amperes 5 
volts; 15 volts Samperes? A. No. 3. Would reversing 
the current in an induction coil withont breaking the 
circuit be an improvement on the vibrator? A. An ip- 
duction coil worked with an alternating current will 
give equal impulses in opposite directions, and has ad- 
vantages over an induction coil worked by direct cur- 
rent interrapted by a vibrator. 4. Will a storage bat- 
tery made of tin plates coated with red lead be practi- 
cable? A. We think the tin plate would be rapidly 
corroded, 5. What would be the effect of joining the 
terminals of a haif inch spark induction coil to the 
primary of another half spark induction coil? If I con- 
nect the two secondary currents, what kind of current 
will it prodace in the primary? A. You would secure a 
tertiary current in the secondary wire of your induction 
coil, but it would be far leas than you could secure by 
asing a primary coil havinga sufficient number of turns 
to utilize the secondary current of the first coil. Yoar 
proposed induction coil we think is impracticable. 


(4227) W. A. 8. asks: What current is 
ased on the ordinary incandescent circuit, also what 
voltage ’ A. The current used in an ordinary Edison 
lamp is a half ampere. The total current on the circuit 
would depend on the number of lamps, The KE. M. F. 








voltage and amperage of ihe ordinary Grove battery 





is 110 volts, 2. Could a person standing on an insulat- 








ing stool handle bare electric light wires on an arc cir- 
cuit without danger? A. There is always danger in 
handling are light wires under any circumstances. 3. 
Is a compound or shunt-wound dynamo best for arc 
lighting parposes? A. We believe series-wound dy- 
namos are commonly used for arc lighting. 


(4228) H. J. F. asks: 1. Will you please 
give me a receipt for making a dry battery for hydrogen 
and oxygen, and what kind of vessels to use? A. If 
you'refer to a battery for decomposing water, we would 
say that any battery will do it, provided you use a suffi- 
cient number of cells. You will find a dry battery de- 
scribed in SuppLement, No. 704. 2. If 1 make simple 
electric motor twice the, size, can 1, ran a canoe If feet 
long, and how many miles an hour, and what part of 
& horse power would its strength be? A. A properly 
proportioned electric motor twice the size of the simple 
motor will ran a boat of the size given, You can proba- 
bly attain a speed of four miles per hour. 


(4229) W. W. writes. Having seen in 
several articles (in some of our leading periodicals) on 
steam boiler explosiuns the frequent mention made of 
the proverbial saw mill engineer and his consequential 
explosions, and I being one of these unlucky waifs, 
would like to inquire how does he come to be a no- 
torious outlaw? Is it through gross negligence on his 
part asa clase, or is his boiler taxed harder than it 
should be, that is, why more saw mill boilers explode 
than any other class? A. As the explosions of saw 
mill boilers largely exceed in number those of the boil- 
ers of any other kind, and are from one-quarter to 
one-third of all the recorded explosions, there must be 
something in the management of saw mill machinery 
that perhaps engineers do not control. The overloading 
of boiler work and pressure beyond the safe condition of 
old boilers, by the instructions of parsimonious owners 
to mexperienced engineers, is probably at the bottom 
of the trouble. [If a good engineer protests, the owner 
will find somebody to ran his botler, and the fraternity 
bears the ridicule. 


(4230) E. J. K. asks : 1. Would twoof the 
motors described in SuPPLEMENT, No. 641,run a row boat 
12 or 14 feet long fitted with twin screws? A. Yes. 
2. What is meant by the pitch of a propeller? A. It is 
the distance the screw would travel forward in one re- 
volation if working in a rigid nut, or in other words, 
if one of the blades of the screw were widened so as to 
form one turn of a screw thread, the distance between 
the ends of the blade measured parallel to the shaft 
would be the pitch. 3. What pitch and diameter of 
propellers would be most suitable? A. The screw for 
such a motor should have a pitch of 8 inches and a 
diameter of 6 inches. 4, At what speed do you think 
they would drive it? A. Your boat would probably 
travel at the rate of about 3or 4 miles an hour. 5. 
Can I increase the power of the motors by using more 
than 8 cells of battery toeach motor? A. You would 
gain little by the use of more battery. 


(4231) J. F. B. asks: 1. What is the re- 
sistance of an Edison 16 candle power lamp, and how 
much (length) No, 22 German silver wire will it take to 
equal it? A. About 1l50hms, It will require about 530 
feet of No. 22 German silver wire to equal it in resist- 
ance, 2. In making a detector gulv r for use on 
the Edison system, how much and what sort of wire 
should be used for the coil, wire to be woand on wooden 
ring with compass in center? A. Use enough No, 28 
wire to secure its required sensitiveness and make the 
resistance of your galvanometer circuit equal to 
the resistance of an Edison lamp by the means of a 
rheostat, 3. What is the best way to remove oil from 
belts that are completely saturated with it? A. You 
can dissolve out the oil by using benzine or bisulphid 
of carbon. Both are highly inflammable. 


(4282) M. 8. 8. asks: 1. What proportion 
of bichromate of sodium and water is used in the Ful- 
ler cell? A. Make a saturated solution of bichromate of 
sodium in water; to this slowly add one-fifth its weight 
of common sulphuric acid. 2. Does the zinc have to 
be of the shape shown in“ Experimental Science,” or 
could it be square? A. The conical form is generally 
preferred, but almost any shape wil) anewer, 3. Of 
what material should the rod be which connects the 
zinc with the wire? A, Brass or copper. It should be 
well protected by means of gutta percha cement. 


(4233) C. W. writes: 1. A says a one 
pint Bunsen will not run 10 hours on a motor, (Per 
answer Screntiric American March 12, E. W.) B says 
it will. Which ws right? A. It depends apon how the 
battery isused, On a short circuit it would probably 
run down in less than ten hours, but used on a circuit 
of proper resistance it will ran 4or5 days, or a week, 
with one renewal of the electropoin fluid. 2. Willa 1-16 
horse power motorrun a coffee mill, common size? A. 
We think not. Considerable power is required for run- 
ning even a small coffee mill. Probably a one-eighth 
horse power motor would not be too large. 


(4284) H. P. A. asks: 1. Could the field 
magnet for the motor described in SuprLement, No. 
641, be made of one piece of wrought iron, ends welded 
together? A. Yes. 2. Is there any dry battery that 
can be carried in the pocket powerful enough to light a 
ove-half candle power light? A. Probably a Burnley or 
Gassner dry battery could be made small enough for 
this purpose. It would require 2 or 3 cells. 3. Could a 
tube of glass be used instead of one of hard rubber to 
go through the washers used in the dynamo described 
in SupPLement, No, 600? A. Glass could be ased, bat 
it is liable to be broken and might make trouble. 


(4235) E. L. asks: 1. How many bat- 
teries 5 by 9 inches charged with diluted sulphuric acid 
will it take to furnish power for a two horse power mo- 
tor? A. Plain sulphuric acid batteries are not adapted 
for running motors because they polarize readily and the 
power ceases. The best battery for power is probably 
the Bunsen cell. It will require 12 or 14 large cells per 
horse power. 2, Which is the best to charge a bat- 
tery—copper sulphate or sulphuric acid? A. You will 
find the electric power from primary batteries very 
troublesome and expensive. 

(4236) T. B. says: Please inform me 
how to ascertain the necessary horse power to ron a 
boat of given dimensions? A, The power torun a boat 
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wheel. The whole matter is discussed and tabulated 
in Haswell’s Engineer's Pocket Book, pages 660, 661, 662. 


$4 mailed, 

(4237) W. F. W. writes: Your explana- 
tion of the ** juggler automaton,” in a recent number of 
the ScienTuric AMERICAN, leads me to ask for an ex- 
planation of the famous chess and .checker automaton 
at the Eden Musee of New York. A, The chess playing 
automaton to which you refer is supposed to contain an 
expert player. It is believed that the mechanism shown 
to those who witness the. game has nothing whatever to 
do with the playing. 

(4238) E. P. V. R. asks: What isit that 
the photographers use to spot positive pictures? | mean 
the spots caused by duston the paper. A. Most pho- 
tographers touch up with India ink or sepia, 


(4239) J. 8. asks: 1. How can I make a 
small quantity, say a quart, of concentrated solation 
of sulphate of zinc, such as described for Trouve's 
blotting paper battery? (Niaudet, pg. 112.) A. You 
can procare the crystals of sulphate of zinc at any drug 
store. Dissolve as much as possible in warm water, 
allowing the solution to cool. Some of the zinc sul- 
phate will crystallize out; the remaining solution is a sa- 
torated solution, which is what you require for a battery. 
2. What is the difference between a polarized bel! 
and an ordinary call bell? A. In a polarized bell, the 
armature which actuates the bell hammer is magnetized 
so that it will be acted upon by an alternating current. 
3. “ Experimental Science,” page 421, states that it has 
been found uneconomical to use lamps of a lower volt- 
age than 60; how can the eight-light dynamo in Surrie- 
MENT, No, 600, be made suitable for that voltage? A. 
You can increase the voltage of the eight-light dynamo 
by increasing its speed. 4. Will tin plate (tinned sheet 
iron) do for washers in drum armatures? A. They 
will answer very well. They should be separated by 
paper as in the case of iron disks. 5. When resistance 
is introduced in a primary or secondary battery circuit, 
is the consumption of chemicals in battery retarded, or 
is the same quantity of current generated and partly 
wasted in resistance, and will a dynamo require less 
power toranit while the extra resistance remains in 
circuit? A. The consumption of chemicals in the bat- 
tery is retarded byjthe resistance, and the output of the 
dynamo is reduced by the resistance, so that it requires 
Jess power to drive it. 


(4240) G. L. G. writes: 1. I am making 
an induction coil as described in “ Experimental Sci- 
ence.”’ What size single-covered wire should I use for 
secondary coil? A. No. 36. 2. What difference would 
it make if I should use a soft iron rod instead of wires? 
A. A soft iron rod will not magnetize or demagnetize 
as rapidly as a bundle of wircs; besides, eddy currents 
will form im the rod, which would interfere with the 
working coil. 3. In making the condenser would it do 
to put the foil on the paper while the paper is wet with 
shellac, as the foil condenser is easy to handle? A. Yes. 


(4241) Steady Reader asks; 1. If Imake 
the simple motor, described in Hopkins, twice the size, 
linear measurement, how much more power would I 
obtain ? At what speed per hour would it drivea 12 
foot boat, and how many volts and amperes would be 
required to run it properly ? What diameter should the 
propeller be, and what should be the speed of the 
motor? A. About four times. You would probably 
not attain more than four miles per hour, The screw 
for the motor of the size described should be about 10 
inches in diameter. The motor should make a speed of 
about 1800, and the screw 300 to 400_revolutions per 
minute. 2. Why isa bundle of iron wire preferable to 
solid rod in magnets, etc. ? Give scientific reason. A, 
A magnet core of wires or of laminated iron is pre- 
ferred to solid iron on account of the rapidity with 
which it can be magnetized and demagnetized, also on 
account of the absence of eddy currents in the cores, 
3. Of what use is a telescope on galvanometers? A. A 
telescope serves to magnify the movement of the gal- 
vanometer needle ard scale, and allows a more accurate 
reading. 

(4242) C. 8S. H. says: Being about to 
take up some profession, and having no particular bent 
toward either mechanical or civil engineering, I write 
to you to ask you if you would kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions through your valuable columns, viz.: 
Which of the above professions is the most lucrative? 
In which is there the more opening? In both these 
questions I mean as a geveral thing, which is the best 
place to learn them? What college or shop? A. Both 
professions as stated are lucrative to those that succeed. 
Success is the reward of mastership in the business as 
wellas the knowledge necessary to either profession. 
A college course is a necessity unless you have natural 
talent and pash to master the details. If you have no 
practical experience, the shop is the place to begin, for 
the experience necessary to the profession of a me- 
chanical engmeer. A position with a surveying party 
as rod or chain man has been the starting point with 
some of our successful civil engineers, 


(42483) P. C. 8S. asks: 1. In the 8 light 
dynamo, what material is the base between the base 
proper and bottom of field made of ? A. Wood, 2. How 
are the fields held to bottom and apart? A. By bolts 
extending through the base board and through the 
wooden piece at the bottom of the field magnet. 3. 
What is the base proper (having binding posts) made 
of? A. Wood, 4, Would it make any difference if 
armatare shaft was made 3 inch with % trunnions? 
A. No, 5. Can the armature shaft-bearing yokes be 
made of brass instead of bronze? A. Yes. 6. Is the 
cross piece at top holding wire made of wood and just 
screwed to field magnets? A. It may be of wood; 
vulcanized fiber, however, is preferable. 7. Can you 
inform me ofa book on gearing from which a person 
could learn to dranght teeth ? A, MacCord, Mechanical 
Drawing, price, paper $2.50, cloth $3.50. 


(4244) J. R. asks how the ink is made 
and how it is used to protect the surface of glass from 
the white acid when used in etching flora! and other de- 
signs such as are seen on table ware, etc.? Is there 
any book published on the subject? A. Beeswax is 
very generally used to protect glass in acid etching. 
Often the design is applied with diamond ink, a mix- 
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ture of hydrofluoric acid and barium sulphate, no pro- Stereotype plate and base, J. R. Cummings - . 2a 

tector being used or needed, The “Scientific Ameri- | oe angel J. ye ae 472.144 

ean Cyclopedia of Receipts, Notes and Queries,” price Loves or ior heaters, non-conducting liniag for,c. 

$5, contains several receipts on the subject of your in- Stoves of heaters, oll burner attachment for, G. 

quiry. pepe. 

(4245) G. 8. W. writes : In vol. x, No. 252, stots tet 

Screntipic AMERICAN SuPPLEMENT, “How to Make pwn Oe aneet ee 

a Telescope,” by Hopkins, it says the focusing tube, itreet sweeper, M. 8. Kjelistrom./ 7.77772: 

G, of brass is 1 inch internal diameter. Then, speak- Supporter. See Hallway rail supporter. 

ing of the astronomical eyepiece, the eye aperture should } uncial edie “and h holder F isin 

be, 134 inch diameter, and the diaphragm about the Suspender attachment, B. 0. — *) a72}0a0 

same. As the diaphragm would be same diameter as oe fy Railway switch. Tramway ewiteb. 

the brass tube G, of what use is it? Isitnotanerror?; coupling, == = = = = - = = = | Looms, heddie for cross weaving, H. Topham..... 472,412| =H. Pfeil... net meee -_ ee — 472,393 

Also what are the diameters of the lenses for the as- Switch pus signal operating apparatus, G. H pa 

tronomical eye piece described, and what would be the gwitch and swith box, 8. Bergmann. 7720225.0.. aa 

combination for one of higher and one of lower power? ae Set gh a 2,390 

A. In the arti¢le referred to, for “eye aperture 154 4 automatic, F. Anderson... . 472,526 

inches” read eye aperture inch. The rule for the | Curli K. Tog ma ios renter poses oe oe ting © on 

combination of lenses for astronomical eye pieces is py antes te eteeeerereanereeseneaenseees 472,084 Telephone r, &. G. Acheson............. 472.243 

given in the article referred to. The focal lengths of | D . 4 7 ephones, tol oo lecting a , Kate é 472,109 

nail Tem lator, L. F. cone 2,255, 72, 

the ape endl GS Pen Capen Roce 548. Thill support, AH. Fistcher. nS oe 
= Sag fee 

TO INVENTORS, Tiles, die for roofing, J. E. Dona.ison. 





An experience of forty years, and the preparation of 
more than one hundred thousand applications for pa- 














tents at home and abroad, enable us to understand the a » 

laws and practice on both continents, and to possess un- Tool, combination, J. , “aia mae Seen ere 

equaled facilities for procuring patents everywhere. A rT pne tie, D. 

synopsis of the patent laws of the United States and all : Beach seevitiac fc. Frans 

foreign countries may be had on application, and persons Pent, Kasei A Toy boat, G A. Good 

contemplating the securing of patents, either at home or _—S facture of biue, A. Weinberg... “2 alia , oy ao. ° a, As WTR o eens 

abroad, are invited to write to this office for prices, pre tub, C. L. jae a i aati aa Wedheees ée al : gauge aaa vel, C, Roberts 472,220 
b low, in accordance with the times and our ex- es, manufacture of “ owe offmann . Tramway, swi G, A. MoMenimen peesene 472,381 

we Dyeing, Michaelis & ~~ ere \ Animal trap. Mole trap. Steam 


tensive facilities for conducting the business. Address | pynamometer, 






MUNN & CO., office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 361 Broad- Wes tpvecececoenvetspenenedaies theese protector, W. W. MoCallip.. 
Faves trough banger, G. W. Heartle. G, J, Rupprecht 
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United States were Granted » oz 
. 472,04 
1 472,379 72,445 
April 5, 1892, Blevator, ©. W. Fowier eee... cess iececcceees 472,113 20? 
472,481 
AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. ric, See Carpet fabric. Rattan fabric. Wor- ++ Ee 
Facial hygienic ay apparatus, M. Meyberg. 472,134 
(See note at end of list about copies of these patents.) | Facing ox, He 8, Hltton ©. Te EAOGR, 2. ccccosccccccccces 461 
| A ail hook. po geccccese secs Valve safety plugs for steam boilers, L. meno 472,283 
Acid, apparatus for condensing nitric, 0. Gutt- Fare resister, WL nan & - ZI ad 1 9 eebebentecrnemed | 
.Gutt- _| Fare register, W. L. Silvey.............secseeseseess apor burner, ib peadeeetiacesnibehantested 7 
mann 472,498 es et receptacie for, C. A. eae ng applying J. ¥ $i epasmneeh Pry he 
occccesecersesescosecesceecsecoooceses csosess 12816 a tus = » € i... 472,286 
Fence, barped wire. 1. W. Griswold 472496; Vehicte brake, M. f ter “Ae sone sseeevenvanees OTROS 
ence mach and, M. Hays............-.+.s-.-- e cle running gear, Sutherland... 00000002. 4 
Fence wires, Mevice for AL” ne and stretching, Vending machine, coin-actusted, R. Moran.. ° tits. 
r ial tab tis 4 ver’; Hanke nb RE in Ee ER 2h Vuela fg stom of. 2.¥ Duty... : (216 
Ani ‘ences, barb Bi, Gearty.........-+. essel, air . Lawrence.... 04 ) 
An Cc. Di 439, 472,440 | Files or - tool "handle for, a W. Payler. Vise, J W. Meltere niin oe ‘ ean 
mag ‘for instrection Kalisen. 472,057 | Fireman’s respirator, T. O. Helb ‘agon conden gear, $ ey Holley. . 472,068 
Arastere electro-magnets, ii table, Pi coubveddectuddsctesinGeallt Wagon mn ranning Gees Ms :% . Holler. cennititsitadad ed 
babbcdecquagendqumipadtlethbvercesccoccoce hine, eaweesbsceheeecs ” 
pe, a Scott & Gardiner , ae cases, ornamentinu, c. “Witheim. -7°7°7°"° . 2490 
Auger, post hole, H. M. Cryer............. Water heater, H. B. J oe, segteniees “sa saneneitaan 472,128 
Ax manufacture of, W. J. Parmelee Water motor,’ running, = ae. neuaennensses . 724? 
Baby jumper, J. i Wave power motor, Rosenholz.......... . 472,588 
land therefor, detachable, L. N. Lusk Weighing and bagging machine, i B. Hawk...... 472.455 
Baling press, W. Hemingway.................. Weir, automatic measuring, A. Johnson..... . 217% 
Barrel bushings cleaner for, E. T. Mueller Wells, apparatus for boring artesian, F. 0. 
Battery. See Electric Ss bindetiinh billidenenaneneesensenadeseuneeess 472,498 
Bean —4 and sorter, E. Kna aa" yeconenn-+ SRE | Pasmnen, ©. ©, PhoGams.....9..-.....reasesir.-oooee RMB | BUCRINED BEES Be OFA case veeeseoee Wheel. ne Daeg Wheel, 4 Li we, am 
Beari juster, cy, ie MOPKINS.. 4:41) | Furnace regulator, St@AM, J. LAIVOT.... «6 ccccccecse S44,008 | EPTOSSUTOC TORUIALOT, VT. VY OTTO. .. 26 cccccunee * ee Dg device, electric, ancha 72.4 
Bed, folding. WE P. Tracy napa dageabaneupeeesceusiens 472,321 Pesaran raught nome i acting, R.A. __ | Printing machine, ©. B. Cottrell... ..... Whiffietree hook, T. Andress.. eves 472,491 
Beer er jiquids, device for dispensing, M. Siliatnledimtindsd abbdenedtedocvp oocs coteseasbonnsiin 472,305 | Printing press, J. H. Stonemetz............ * waey > machines, traverse motion for bobbins 
BE .ccstannn eanbnnensendbihmiindinin . 472,358 _uratere Ly a C. Setler.. ee ee oe na 472,383 
sell trip, alarm, J. A. Chamberlain . 472,030 | Gauge. See Track gauge. Window, oO. Wagn . 472,238 
jellows, blacksmith’s and hand, s. ‘Hi. Brand. . 472,187 | Gal , Bergmann & Scott Winnowers shaking sieve for for, 5. G. N. Salenius.. 472.275 
SA PT, <nclitinnccettinanabhaten chachiinne ... 472,402 | Game apparatus, J. A. Bno.............6..eeeceesses Wire shelf brac i. i. 8 ewer 472,285 
Sert automatic leveling ship’s, D. Parks........ 472,070 | Game apparatus and sample exhibitor, F. H. Ww device for Soining intersecting be M. « ii. 
iecycle, M. D. ee... phabenebensdaeetneddudbitennd 472,487 A NS TR LG ER a EL 472,408 | Pruning implement, C. L. Mann..................-. 42,08) RR. Lamb... 0.6 oe cee cee - 472,060 
icycle satidie. ee iitainenencncanseeses 472,427 | Gas and other products given off during the pro- Wood graining machine, W. W. Grier. ssssesees 402,000 
icycles, Pa by Hy holder F. J. Werneth...... 472,282 cess of fermentation, method of a and appli- a fabric and weaving the same, G. H. » Har. 
sit. See Bridle Curb bit. onep for the collection and utilization of car-  _ | Pulley, sash, F. V. Phillips...........-0--cseccececes TEAM | VOY ccc ccnsecnecernnsensrncnensensrneues ... 472,216 
slotter and — ty et, D. C. H. Ross........ 472,079 bonic acid, C. R. C. Tichborne et al........ ..... 472,085 Wrapping machine, 8. D. Tripp. . ben ceseee 472,22 
toard. See Dash board. G apparatus for the manufacture of, H. C .- 42, Wrench, See Pipe and rod wrench. 
naidiiinih cpenrenth) eeumenyerteense 472,077 machine, portable, 2 a4, A. C. 
tins burner, ys - MoGreg or "it i - oD, Saautincdwenanccenesessetaseges 472,357 a 
as burner for heat urposes, : Nelson.. PPE, Ge Be, GREG anc oscvcccccccccscooceccceceess ‘ : 
as engine, J. eo Rail fastening, G. A. Weber. .............0.0.s08ee+ DESIGNS. 
tine ws) +y paratus, C. W. Isbell........ 472,191 | Rail holdt G. » ~ eh cahuliepeasioannet 
Gate. See Bridgeuate. Rall joint, C. Roberts os 5, Bowen......... 21,443 
Gate, J.C. } — 1. lil in ncetninknsitt Railway blocks, indicator for, R. W. Jag- Pfenninger 21,450 
Book or the like, oy W. ?e Generator. ran B. =a 21,448 
Boot or shoe W. A. Nee Glass, decorating, J. H. Scharling Railway rail supporter, E. G. Patterson.. . A. Brunswick 21,449 
Bottle stopper, ‘Oster & Groule Glove — _P. A. Reve Railway rails to metal sleepers, fastening, front, W. E. Fite -.- 21446 
Bottle washing machine, L. A. pom oy ~ 4 i, ‘ubdnain dio vabieemneatantnntboeniatanssonnienth instruments, case for electrical 
Bottle wrapper, H. J. Mark.................. Railway switch, automatic, Maxwell & Clark, Jr.. es Reape a i al, 445, 21,446 
Bottling aerated liquids, hi — Railway ties, tamping EK. G. Patterson............ Monument, W. H. F aX sbosvées . 21,451 
| OTe. ERE TURE LED AA REE TE Cone és ii Railway track, street, J. A. egccccccsccccccs Glee any YRS Woiteky. SE 
a. Sue sasees box. Match box. Packing box. $ = we or Sastons } oe seating of guard rails, 2s Ruffiing or ruching, C. G. Hill.......... aah WaT 
ower box. or street, J. A. Duggan................++s- 
Box, we Micscsabtecssnesssbocescenececcseeseseneees 472,114 | G Railwa: " inclosed supply system for Goctete, J. > enae a 
race. oulder G . e. 2 » 
Brake. See icle brake. TRADE MARKS, 
Bracket. See Wire shelf bracket. G 
Brick kil A, G Alloy, Frictionless Metai Company A, wo2 
Brick Cee, ROG. A, TE GOGR, 6 ooccdcccccccccccccccccccocest Qe | Bb@GRy Bi We Milling 0000560 0 cb ccssccccccnecsccocsceccscece ta and shoes, leather, Guthmena, Carpenter ‘ 
Bnek pa ag G. G nSesscndage saabeses . 920 
Bridge gate, etz G i Canned vegetables and fish, Seeman Brothers... 20,942 
G Cement, Burham Brick, Lime and Cement Com- 
and LR. Gu ee : . 0,950 
Bridle bit, H. 8. G Cigars, L. ‘Trujillo &§8ons visiung 
Broom head, J. O. Keine Gypsum, composition for Col Mimomborat & CO. ....00000ceccscecsces- . 2926 
Brush holder, J. R. tion of calcined, E. Watson............. pa Frali a Com a, preparation to beautify the, ¥. ©. 
Brushes, bridle for Hair waving or crimping device, E. Gaudin. . Roundabout, cable, J. F. Fralinger tte A 5 apenas ceveese 20987 
Bucket cover, F. & Perry Roe Of — ore SE és .. 472,270 ubber articles, chenaincturing | hollow, E. L. Confection or candies, &. F. Gavin & Co.: ost) 
Buffing wheel, v. c Hammer. : ae tack, A: T. Lewis... oe EE Fe i ntedctilaciiescdensteidataitiaviecessccustaess Currants or s' imilar pre pared fruits or vegetabies, 
pulldinas “Watking 1 3 "Gee Cosmet « trough hange Ruler roller Siler plotier, F be M. Priesile nem a $2510 Bestel tiles ani a i ae “alami 1d — 
Bu shield See % = r. y. ones & n and otper uses, & om num 80 er 
Bundle ¢arrier and sh Jad iron heater, 8. ‘hagmason canes 472,149 for, Gerard & Letord.. 0,929 
Burglar alarm and doo. Saddle, harness, J. A. Jamison Edge tools, cutlery, and instroments and iropie- 
Re LS EIR TE aE REIT AON Sash fastener, phemen & M ments of steel for surgical, toilet, domestic, 
Burner. fastener, J. and other purposes, Jacoby & Wester........... 20,958 
Va Fertilizers, ground bone, Sharpless & © arpenter... 20,932 
Glass bottles, jars, and other glass > Saappeanned and 
table ware, Nelson Glass Company.............. 20,931 
Gloves, Ormes, Upedale & C0. ..... 0.0... cccessccsenns 20,922 
Hair restorative as of a natural white “a. 
White Rock O! - pb Ceeccctenebecceceseeoeseoecess 
Hair tonic, W. B. I gan , 
Hooks and eyes for garmenta, 














Lar« jodel & Sons 

Liniment, W. B. Bveritt..............:ccececescsewnece , 20, 
Medical composition for removing fungus erowths: 
fa the paws ss ane bgpes of animais and warts | 


fro me, G. BR. Wrage... .ceersscccesecsess 20,933 
— fawn "Chadborn Wa: peaeubes a on.s88 
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‘, 472219 | Shafts. s Sens wooed bone’ ing for, TA. Hdison. . 
Shaper, reversible univ ersal, M. M nines cece case hetago en egeses eyeoessecove 
See Metal shears. 


Remedies, neuraigic, C. 




















































472,231 | Shears. M 1. Sager. . * Stee 
| tool, W, H. Flinn... 4 Remedy against blood polsoutng Bi dD. A. c lippinger aioe 
metal Claus. .. 472,033 pamety 5 for rheumatism, J 20,649 
8 ustable Baum.. .. 42,469 | Salves, ointments, or liniments, ‘and ‘cough m!x- 
OO a eT 924 
In =... . Soap, Capitol Manufactaring Company... 2,946 
nhaler, J.M. V. » 472338 float 259 | Starch for Jaundry or food purposes, preparation 
device for eae ae ,- Ag 472,456 | Shoe treeing machine, Copeland & Crisp........... 472,108 of, National Manufacturing Company... 20,943 
Carrier. See Bundle ¥ 1 wires, compound for, jamey Shoulder brace, J. Town Epecteveseccsoccesscebecesees 472,086 | Suet or beef fat and cotton seed oi! Sor cooking 
Case. See Clock case. ¥ Jar. Bee Fruit ‘ Sign, streetJM. Hofheimer...................0...005 472,050 agony compound of, R. B. Brown..... os 
Cash recorder, C. H. Coles. . 472,336 | Joint. See Reif Joint. Signal. See Fog signal. Toilet wash for the “pottied F. A. jones. ae 
Mibneensnscnbievecescoees ca. “4 rs oad nd whiakion Bott on Ff. genes. - 
Woot ¢ beceSencececocsecvcctboned 
ateestieliessuanamiatees 1 s “e 
I 
A someet cop of the ng lator 7 and drawing of 
Soap ony ny pacent in tl ak ‘ or any petent in print 
472,029 | Sole, G. F aa will @, from this office for 
Pony “i ordering name and number 
of the desi eS to "Mann & Co., 1 
ta Broadway, New York. 
RTE SE OO I IS OE AL ad deena the te 
Lish 2 my if oft "the inventions named in the fore- 
tape te 8 Miseaiadias “ froumnrcrite 2 are simple. ata cost of $40 each. 
[ame Gloutris are. . A. Mosher. .........++. od 9d =r y. e- ¥ more. | For full 
electric arc, Rushmore eves trap, Gold.... p evcggcoocoes %0., road 
a a a Steering a, D. Eitscesdetes ¥ Other forelen patente tear also be obtained. 
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Inaide Page, cach insertion - - 75 cents a line 
Back Pace, cach insertion ~~ « « $1.00 a line 

The above are charges per ate line—aboui eight 
words per line. This notice shows the width of the line, 
and is set in agate type. vings may head adver- 
tieements at the same rate per agate line, by measure- 





ment, as the letter press. Advertisements must be 
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Screw Cut 
ting Auto- 

matic Cross 
Feed, etc. 

















Seneca Falls Mfg. Co 695 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y, 


MIDDLEBROOK GRANITE 


i OR Lt EA ASE- r THE 

ucrries, at Muidl “brook, Mo. operated for the 
put x years by the Byenite Granite Co., of this State, 
will be leased for ten years from June Mth, 1892 They | 
are the largest and finest quarries in the West, con-| 
taining the well-known red granite so extensively used | 
in many of the finest buildings, monumenta, bridges, | 
ete,, in the country. Sealed proposals will be received 
and opened at noon. on June Ist next, for 4 ten year 
lease f the property This Company reserves the 
right to reject any « J A Li ds. You are cordially in- 


vited to mepect the prope 
IRON MOUNTAIN CO ‘Ges Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


LATHES 


improved Screw Cutting 
Foot and Power. 


Drill Preases, Mhapers, Band, Circular, and Scroll Saws. 
Machinists’ Dox Is an a Supplies. Lathes on trial. 
tr ta tded on application 


SEBASTIAN LATHE COMPANY, 
44-46 Central Ave., Cincinnati, ¢ °o. 








Send Stamp for ( aialogue c 
RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 


GURS AMMUAITION TENNIS 


& BASE BALL 00008. 


BICYCLES recite 


THORSEN & CASSADT, 


®& @ Wabash Avenue, _ 
J CHICAGO 
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SC IENTIFIC AMERICAN St PPLE- 
MENT. Any desired back namber of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT cau be had at this office for 
0 cents. Also to be had of newsdealers in all parts of 


the country. 


Fine Taps, Dies, Reamers, etc. 





Lightning and Green River Screw Plates, 
Tap Wrenebes, Bolt Cutters, Hand and Power Drilling 
een, Punching Presses, and other 


Abor Saving Tools. 


WILEY & RUSSELL MFG. CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


Send r New Catal adanell 


Perfect Newspaper File File = 


The Koch Patent File, for preserving Nowspapers, Mag- 
azines, and Pamphiets, has been recently improved and 
price reduced. Subscribers to the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN apd SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN KOUPPLEMENT can be 
supplied for the low price of $1.50 by mail, or $1.3 at the 
ofloe of this paper Heavy board sides; inscription 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” in gilt. Necessary for 
every one who wishes to preserve the paper. Address 
MUNN & CO., Publishers ScrenTirn AMER AN, 
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MAGNETISM —A PAPER BY B. 8. 
ties, giving « resem f the work which recent experi- 
mentalistea have d and diecresing the theories that 
have been advanced | account for th hoses ena ob 





served. ¢ niained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
ment, No. S34. PF ) cents. To be had at this 
office and [rum ali newsdeniers 








SATENTS! 


MESSRS. MUNN a ‘ 0, in connection | 
with the pubticat: the ScrenTir« 





AMERICAN, ¢ ———¥ to ‘xXamine improve- 
ments, and t ect as Solicitors of Patents 
for Inventors 
In thts line of bas iness they have had forty-fre years’ | 
eC rpertieon arn ww bave nequaleda fi Vive for the 
preparatic mot -r sient Drawings 4 pec iheationa, and the 
prosecution of Appliqations for Patents in the United 
States, Canada. and Fr —-¥ (Countries. Messrs. Munn 
& (Co. also attend to the preparation of Caveats, Copy- 
rahte for Books, Labels Kelesues. Assignments, and 
Keporta on Infringements of Patents. All business in- 
trusted to them ‘s done with special care and prompt- 
nessa, On Very reasonable te | 





A pamphiet sent free 
taining full informati 


F *, on application, con- 
on about Patents and how to ro 
opyrighta. 


eure them; directions concerning Labels, ( 

Designs, Patents, Aopeals, Kelscues Infringe ments 

Assignments, Rejected Cases. Hints on the sale of 

Patenta, «te | 
We also send, / f charge, a Synopsis of Foreign Pa- 

tent Laws, showing the cost and method of securing 

Patents in all the principal countries of the world. 


MUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patenta. 
361 Breadway, New Vork. 


BRANCH OFFICES.-No. @2 and @ F Street, Pa- 
cite Buliting. sear 7th Street, Washington, Db. C 
Pianes., $175, Organa, W ant Agen 


BEATT 


Cat ¢ free. Dan’! Sckty Wash'ton, N 








45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in 
6.268 sold in 

20,049 sold in ’91 
60, 000 + be sold In , 
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promptly to 
every habitable portion of the 
Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, tn the 4b year of its exist 


many wineesee ~ a 







mak combi How we came 
ee — inate the Steel Wheel, the 
2 xed Tower, the Steei Tilting 
3 Tower? 
S ist. We commenced in « Geld in 
& which 
8 there 
géin 
ou ,™. 
Manufacture, exbaustive scien 
§ « tite investigation avd ex 
of - 
i 
os 
Sst 
3 
o* 
ss 
£§ tions roved that the power of the best 
id be doubled, and the 
3 § AERMOTOR daily demonstrates it has 
2 . ike Nbcral policy of thé Acrmotor Co., thatgtaran> 
@ & toes its goods satisfeotory or pays Pe 
@ the enormous output of ite factor it to fur- 
: pish the best artic es tene cham the peaneoeie eathaems For 
3 ¥2 we furnish the bearings ever put 
in @ windmill, and have made an exhaustive re- 


ts 
churn, grind, cut feed, 
© B saw wood, that does 
one ($100), write for Me rege illustrated 
B showing every concet va ase of windmill 
p= & 824 work, to the ERM TOR CO, ith and Rook. 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Two h photo-engraved display sheets 
entitled, 


“ Recent Improvements in Air Com 








Capitaine’s Improved Patent 


PETROLEUM ENGINE 


1 to 10 H. P. 





| PLEMENT. No. 
office and 


| Crushers, Mills, Mixers, Digesters, Dryers, etc 





“Recent im yovenease in Rock Drills,” 
mailed free one who will cut ous this 
edvertipemens am mail it to us with his name 
and address. 
INGERSOLL-SERGEANT DRILL Co, 
No. 10 Park Place, New York, U.8. A. 





TUN Caden a 


AIR COMPRESSORS & 


a. 
Minune Tunnet NG 
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RAND DRILLC 


EXPERT MO! DELI MAKING, "3° 
fee tae SEYL, , inicago Mod Chicago Ih. 
Madison St. for catalogue of Model Suppliles 





= , Astronomical Telescopes 


of superior defining power, 
EYE PIECES, etc. 
Manufactured by 


Ww. & D. MOGEY, 
¥ 48 West 7th Street. New York. 


&3” Send for catalogue. 


The Sebastian-May Co. 


Improved Screw Tre 


Power te be 

Drill Presses, Chucks, Drills, Dogs, 

and Machinists’ and Amateurs’ 

Lathes on trial, Cata- 

logues mailed on application. 

165 te 167 Highland Ave., 
SIDNEY, OHIO, 









‘THE PREMIER CAMERA 








iS THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. , 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set. 
PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 





14 8. Water St., ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


No B i The Ch Best and most Reliable 
Engine ‘nt ~y market ay ly description of work. 
pst abo than other 





apply ris ‘a ay 


Tantest For particulars erman 








QUARRYING. —A PAPER BY MR. W. 


L. Saunders, containing many interesting am on the 
subject of the modern methods of q With 2 
iustrations. Contained in SCTENTIFIC ii AN SUP- 

rice 1) cents. To be had at this 











FERTILIZER MACHINERY, 


Complete Fertilizer Works designed, erected and started. 
C. H. DEMPWOLF & CO., York, Pa. 


“GARFIE 


Lecomotive I tor, 
Automatic Injecter, 
Double Jet Injector 
and Ejector. 
Boiler Feeders known 
‘ot or Cold Wow ® Lifting 
or oF taking 


rete eld gelectre 


winders changed to 
oodeock, Winona, inn 





THE 












WATC ARS. —All kinds ke 
Address W. F. A. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


winders. 











—For— 
FREE SITES TO SUBSTANTIAL 
MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES 


in the rapidly growing towns of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, possessing CHEAP IRON, CHEAP LUMBER, CHEAP 
~ EL. and RAILROAD FACILITIES, address J. DIN- 
=. 3) Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., President 
sod General Manager of numerous Land Companies 
p= el along the lines of the Norfolk & Western 
iirc 





“THE SINTZ” 
GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


Stationary and Marine. 
Makes om supply of gas fom 


gasoline, 

any other ne. Ne bower, aa or 
fireman coquness. ome y with either 
manufactured — {—* Spe- 
cially adapted yy small boats and 
launches and electric light work. Cir- 
culars free. (3 Mention this paper, 
CLARK SINTZ, MFR.,», 

Suringtela, — 


aA BIC CL ES, 
RAS, iCY' L 
sand. Lowes price guaranteed U.S. 
jones deeecbermnememormemess: 16 @8¢, Peoria 


The Belknap Little Gi Little Giant Water Motor 


Best Water Motor, most powerful and 
efficient machine on the market. 
ectric Motors and Dynamos. 

Combined W ater Motors and Dynamos. 
Cyclone Coffee Mills for Grocers’ use. 
Combined Motor and Mil! in ome enn, 

run by water or electricity. 

Write for Circulars. 


BELKNAP MOTOR CO., 
23 Plum St., Portland, Maine, U.8. A. 
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Kee new or ad 













NOODEN TANKS 


H. CHANNON CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Englieh Crucibie and Plough Stee! 


WIRE ROPE 


Market St., Chicago, Il. 

















FPURE CONDENSED MILK 


STEAM ROAD. ROLLERS, 


by HARRISBURG FOUNDRY AN 
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THE 
FUTURE “WORLD'S HIGHWAY.” 


By T. GRAHAM GRIBBLE, C.B. 
A deep-water ship canal! linking the Great Lakes ard 
the Ocean. Setting forth graphically the whole broaa 
scheme. 


DO WATERWAYS BENEFIT 
RAILWAYS ? 


By Lewis M. Haupt, M. Am. Soc. CE. 


Disclosing some bistoric information as to the devel- 
opment of the great Pennsylvania Ratiroad. 


EVILS OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM NELSON BLACK. 
OTHER FEATURES. 


“WORTHLESS GOVERNMENT ENGINEERING.” 
“Prospect PARK, BROOKLYN.” 
“New YORK TRADE SCHOOLS.” 

“Tue ART OF INVENTION.” 
* PESSIMISM OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE.” 
“TESTING GUNS AT SANDY Hook.” 
“ BUILDING A GREAT RAILROAD.” 
“PUBLIC OR&-SAMPLING WORKS.” 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF ALL CURRENT TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE. 





APRIL. 


The Engineering Magazine 


Send ten cents for a sample copy, and mention SCIEN. 
TIFIC AMERICAN. 


World Building, New York, U. S. A. 
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FLUORINE. —A PAPER BY A, E. 
Tutton, giving an account of some recent important re- 
es upon this element. ae apparatus for 
ng fluorine. Physical jes of fluorine. 
ethods of experimenting with { norine. Action of 
fluorine upon the non-metailic elements. Action of 
fluorine u pro Action of s— wr u jon estas 
com pou of fluorine 
compounds, With 3 iinstrations. 
TIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. No. 
cents. To be had at this office and from all newsdealers, 


THE WARDEN MFC. CO., 
Germantown Junction, Phila, Pa. 
BOILERS 
MORIZORTAL, VERTICAL, SSOSROTTVE 
Manning Vertical Boller, Large H. P. in smal! space. 
W arden Purifier, insures clean water for boilers. 
Atkinson Feed Water hd pressure on engine 


or Catalogue, 
Pneumatic Tire Bicycles. 


Bs 24 One 220 Guarantecd, 


xinxwdon it SiitteR “E"Co. 
Automatic Shell-Ejecting Revolver 


organic 
Ontained in ‘Seren. 
2. Price 0 











Cartridees, W. HTL oO 
dams Sts, (rvmeetgi tt Nedion Bev chimson. 








THE WORLD'S 
MAGAZINE OF 


SPORT AND 
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ly, and includes a very wide range of contents. It pre- 
sents the most recent papers by eminent writers in all 
the principal departments of Science and the Useful 
Arts, embracing Biology, Geology, Mineralogy. Natural 
History, Geography, Archwxology, Astronomy Chemis- 
try, Electricity, Light, Heat, Mechanical Engineering, 
Steam and Railway Engineering, Mining, Ship Building, 
Marine Engineering, Photography, Technology, Manu- 
facturing Industries, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture. 
Horticuiture, Domestic Economy, Biography, Medicine, 
ete. A vast amount of fresh and valuable information 
obtainable in no other publication. 

The most important Engineering Works, Mechanisma, 
and Manvcfaetures at home and abroad are illustrated 
and described in the SUPPLEMENT. 

Price for the SUPPLEMENT for the United States and 
Canada, $00. a year; or one copy of the SCIENTIFIC AM- 
ERICAN and one copy of the SUPPLEMENT, both mailed 
for one year for $7.00. Single copies, 10 cents. Address and 
remit by postal order, express money order, or check, 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York, 

Publishers SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
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Buildi ed Editi 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN AKCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ EDITION is issued monthly. $2.50 a year. 
Single copies, % cents. Forty large quarto pages, equal 
to about two hundred ordinary book pages; forming a 
large and splendid Magazine of Architecture, richly 
adorned with ¢legant plates in colors, and with other fine 
engravings; illustrating the most interesting examples 
of modern architectural construction cad allied subjects. 
A special feature is the presentation in each number 
of a variety of the latest and best plans for private resi- 
dences, city and country, including those of very mod- 
erate cost as well as the more expensive. Drawings in 
perspective and in color are given, together with full 
Plans, Specifications, Sheets of Details, Estimates, etc. 
The elegance and cheapness of this magnificent work 
have won for it the Largest Circulation of any 
Architectural publication in the world. Sold by all news- 
dealers. $2.50a year. Remit to 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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